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THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


tural fair, with the largest and most varied exhibits of live 
stock, produce and farm machinery, the latter being shown 
in operation and tested on the extensive grounds, In addi- 
tion to all these features, which have been sufficient to attract an 
immense attendance and to do great good, a new departure will be 
inaugurated at the fair this year (Syracuse, Aug 26-31) in the way 
of other exhibits to amuse and instruct the people, without degen- 
eration into the low-grade circus or gambling side shows that are a 


si: exhibition has long been regarded as a model agricul- 


For Week Ending August 17, 1895 
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blot upon many so-called fairs. Chief of these will be an exact 
counterpart of the Midway Plaisance at the World’s Fair, in an 
avenue 500 feet long, with 60 feet between the buildings, which will 
be built of canvas, exactly like those on the World’s Fair Midway, 
occupied by 350 people of all nationalities, but with no objectiona- 
ble features. There will also be jugglers, aerial bicycle riding, high 
wire performers, educated seals, trained animals and the like. 
Tuesday will be bicycle day, with thousands in the parade, and 
exciting races. There will be with addresses from Secretary Morton 
and Commissioner Shraub. The state fair track is a member of the 
Certral New York circuit, and the horse races will be very attractive 
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THE MODEL BUILDINGS OF THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


The pammement fair grounds at Syracuse are admirably equipped with buildings. s 
achinery hall, 80x300 feet, well lighted, with shafting beneath floor. 


upper right-hand picture of this group. The central figure is 


ranged about a central show ring like spokes toa wheel, with a 12-ft avenue through the center lengthwise, lef 
roups of four head to head, with passage at rear, so that each animal may be seen both side and endwise. The horse barns are 44x428 ft each (see u “ong eft- 
and cut), sheep and swine 30x410 ft, all arranged on the same principle, so as to be seen by visitors without exposure to accident, filth or weather. Th 
building is shown in the lower left-hand corner. An interesting feature upon these unds is the buildings erected by manufacturers and. dealers of agricul- 


An engraving of the beautiful an 


tural goods for the best exhibition of their wares. 





The railroads have depots on the grounds, one be.ng shown in .u6 


spacious Horticultural hall, completed this week, is shown on Page 121. 


The cattle sheds are ar- 
a 6-ft walk at each side; the cattle stand in 


e office 
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MORE ABOUT BUILDING THE SILO 


PROF F. H. KING, WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION 





in building a silo, we want to make the outside surface just as 
small as possible, because here is where the unnecessary losses are 
most likely to occur. The round silo gives the smallest possible 
outside space, and this form should be adopted wherever practica- 
ble, which will be almost everywhere except when placed ina Darn. 
When rectangular silos are built, the more nearly square they are 
the less will be the outside surface. Six cr eight sided forms should 
never be built of wood, because when there is occasion to depart 
from the rectangular type the round form is cheaper, stronger, and 
much more nearly air-tight. 

THE WALLS OF A SILO Must Not SprRING.—It is very important 
that the walls of a silo shall be so rigid as not to spring under the 
pressure. If the walls do spread, the silage is almost certain to 
spoil badly against the sides in the upper half of the silo. This is 
because after the silage has settled somewhat it does not follow the 
walls out closely, and as the silage packs and settles into the bottom 
the walls spread out and leave an air space between the wall and the 
silage in the upper half of the silo. 

In the wooden silo it is important that the lining should be of 
lumber which does not easily decay, and which has little tendency 
to warp. Neither Norway or Florida pine, nor hemlock, oak or 
basswood are suitable for silo linings. White pine is the best avail- 
able material for the silo lining, and narrow lumber, six inches 
wide or less, is better than the wider boards. 

The side pressure of silage when settling is very great, and 
it increases at about the rate of 11 lbs per square foot with each foot 
of depth. At 10 ft below the surface the push may be 110 Ibs per 
square foot, at 20 ft 220 lbs, and at 30 ft 330 lbs per square foot. It 
is this strong side pressure which makes the round silo—where 
every board acts as a hoop—so much safer and better than square 
ones. On account of the great pressure it is difficult to build square 
silos deeper than 20 to 30 ft. 

DepTH oF A S1L0.—The silo for corn or clover should not have 
a depth of less than 24 feet, and 30 feet is better. The depth is very 
important, because it insures great pressure, and great pressure is 
an essential condition for the long keeping of silage. If the depth 
is made greater than 36 feet the pressure will then have a tendency 
to squeeze out the juices and produce a loss of feeding value, espe- 
cially if the silage is put in very green. Where B & W corn is used 
and must be put in green, the silage should not have a depth greater 
than 30 feet. To secure the needed depth it is best to place the silo 
as deeply in the ground as practicable. The bottom of the silo may 
usually be placed three feet below the bottom of the feeding floor 
of the stable, and in basement barns this will allow from eight to 
twelve feet to be in the ground. 

THE CAPACITY OF THE SILO.—Rouné silos 24 ft deep will hold 76 
tons if 15 ft inside diameter, 86 tons if 16 ft, and 97 tons, 109 tons, 
122 tons, 135 tons, 149 tons, 168 tons, 179 tons, and 194 tonsif they 
are 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24 ft deep respectively. If the silo 
is 80 ft deep and 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, or 24 ft in diameter, 
it will hold 105,119, 134, 157, 168, 187, 205, 225, 246, or 268 tons. 

WEIGHT OF StLaGe.—The weight of a cubic foot of silage varies 
from 18 to 20 Ibs at the top to 60 lbs at the bottom, where the silage 
is 36 ft deep. The mean weight of a cubic foot of corn silage in a 
silo 12 ft deep is 27.6 lbs, while in one 30 ft deep it is 39.6 lbs. The 
lower 12 ft of a 30-foot silo will store 33 per cent more silage than 
the upper 12 ft will, and hence a deep silo, like a deep bay, has a 
much larger capacity in proportion to its other dimensions. 





Fall Sowing of Clover should be practiced where spring seeding 
failed, otherwise the crop rotation will be thrown out of joint, the 
supply of hay and pasture cut short next year, and soil fertility 
may be lost through leaving the ground bare. If the work is well 
done at the proper time a good catch of clover and grass seed may 
be secured: 1. Burn the stubble to destroy all rubbish that would 
interfere with the perfect preparation of the seedbed. 2. Harrow 
repeatedly, with a disk or spading harrow, until the soil is thor- 
oughly loosened to the depth of two or three inches. 3. Pulverize 
the soil very finely with a fine tooth harrow. 4. As soon as the 
soil becomes thoroughly moistened, sow the clover seed, harrow it 
in lightly, and heavily roll the ground. The timothy or other grass 
seed may be sown at the same time or later. Of course the soil 
niust be rich to obtain a permanently good stand. 


Attend to Business.—Nothing in the world is quite so deceiving 
as poultry unless you understand it thoroughly and are willing to 
rise and go to bed with the fowls, and work for and among them 
long days together. Don’t be deceived; there is no easy road to 
wealth with fowls more than with other things. Success and 
profits must be thought out and then grubbed out. 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


NECESSITY OF IRRIGATION IN THE EAST 


E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK 


The absolute necessity of facing drouths and dry spells is 
evident. We can no longer speak of irrigation as a western topic. 
Here we are in the middle of ’95, after a terribly destructive series 
of frosts, with no rains to start our second plantings. I am trying 
to devise methods for preventing my berries from drying up. But 
the pipes that are laid are useless because my Wells are low, and 
springs and streams dried up. My plan is to build reservoirs to 
hold a storage from early spring, and to deepen my wells. The 
cost will be considerable, but the advantage will be far more than 
compensative. The reservoir or reservoirs standing near my well 
can be filled by pumping, and the wash from the barn roof can be 
conducted into them. The windmill over’ my barn carries power 
down into the workshop, and from there to do pumping. Water 
can be carried on the siphon principle from the reservoir to the 
berries. But I see no surety ahead of safety except in deep wells. 
The upper part of my barn well I shall enlarge and cement, so that 
it will also be a cistern practically, losing no water by percolation. 
This subject should be discussed, and we cannot be too prompt 
about our action. There is always water enough beneath our feet. 





Mustard in Clover Seed.—‘‘The enclosed weed came from seed 
found in clover seed,” writes a subscriber, whose specimen appears 
to be charlock or mustard (Brassica sinapistrum). It is easily rec- 
ognized by the conspicuous yellow flowers and cut leaves. The 
slender pod is beaked. This plant has long been known as a noxious 
weed in grainfields. It is very abundant in the eastern states and is 
every year becoming more common in the grainfields of the west, 
and isa great nuisance. How to best exterminate it is a difficult 
problem, It ripens and sheds its seeds with wheat and other 
cereals, and hence is distributed in their seed. The flax fields in 
northern Iowa too often are covered with this weed, and I have 
seen grainfields in the central part of the state infested with this 
pest. Someone has suggested that it is a legacy of flax culture. 
This is true in part, but I think small grain cultureis just as often 
responsible as flax culture. Pulling from the fields is a good way 
to remove the weed, if it is not too’abundant. Frequent rotation 
will prove effective. Plant the fields in some hoed or cultivated 
crop, as corn or potatoes. The mustard seed will not keep its vi- 
tality many years, or it is apt to be spread extensively from neigh- 
boring fields, except as it is carried by small animals, plows, culti- 
vators, etc. Sow clean seed.—[Prof L. H. Pammel. 


Winter Oats and Alsike Clover have not been grown in compara- 
tive tests at the Ohio experiment station. Mr Galen Wilson reports 
that winter oats do exceedingly well with him (latitude 424°), and 
there aré numerous testimonials to the same effect in more souther- 
ly latitudes. In a trip through western New York a year ago I ob- 
served that alsike clover was grown almost exclusively in the 
region between Ithaca and Geneva. Small plots of it are growing 
on the lands of this station, and it seems to do well, but the only 
points of superiority it shows over the common red clover here are 
that it serves as pasturage for bees and seeds itself, young clover 
being well set on a field where alsike is growing. Alsike is supposed 
to do better on land that is a little wet than the common clover.— 
[Charles E. Thorne, Director Ohio Exp Station, Wayne Co. 


Wheat Drills and Broadcast Seeders.—On the northwestern prai- 
rie soils shoe drills are now more used than hoe drills, according 
to Prof W. M. Hays of the Minnesota station. In some a press 
wheel follows the shoe. In others a chain covers the seed well. 
The best form has a heel so shaped as to make a V-shaped furrow, 
because the soft mud will not then clog the tube. For dry lands 
the press shoe drill does best, while the chain shoe drills are most 
suitable for moist, heavy lands. The hoe drills work best among 
cornstalks or.trashy land. Broadcast seeders are still much used 
for early spring seeding, especially on moist soil which is friable 
after puddling and drying. On clay soils and in dry climates the 
drill is the best seeder for wheat. 


Constructing a Farm Bridge.—Haphazard construction of farm 
bridges is a risky matter, the safety of valuable animals being 
often thus put in 

r- Jeopardy. The 
™y accompanying 
illustration shows 
an easily con- 
structed and very 
secure bridge 
where asingle log 
cannot be used as a stringer. Rails can be added along either side 
for greater security to the top. 
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CRATES FOR HANDLING FRUITS AND ¥YFSETABLES 


Crates that are indispensable are each year coming more 
and more in demand, for either handling, storing or shipping. 
Barrels cause harsh treatment and are not convenient for rapid 
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work where a delicate touch is required, while crates present a 
more shallow depth and larger open surface. As they can be piled 
on each other, quantities of crates a no more space than bar- 
rels and frequently 
not as much. A 
crate is easily han- 
dled by two persons, 
and allows air to 
circulate freely be- 
tween its contents 
(doing away with the need of bins, barrels, etc, through which 
air cannot readily pass), and the essential requirement of sweating 
is obtained. Thecrates may be piled one above another im the cellar 
or storehouse and the fruit moved from one place to another with 
great ease. Make crates to fit into the wagon box, and an aston- 
ishing quantity of stuff can be handled at a load. But these rec- 
tangular crates will not ‘‘nest” into each other so well as when 
made in the shape suggested in Fig 1, which is a decided advan- 
tage. These can be made larger and with handles, or handles put 
on the usual form (Fig 2), for quick carrying short distances. Han- 
dles may be rigged with hooks so as to be instantly removable in- 
stead of being attached to the crate. 
ETE 


A NORTHERN PEACH GROWER’S ENTERPRISE IN CENTRAL GEORGIA 
J. H. HALE 


The foundation of the orchard of the Hale Georgia Orchard 
Co, Fort Valley, Ga, was an old cotton plantation of 900 acres, pur- 
chased in the summer of 1890, and six hundred acres were planted 
with a little over 100,000 peach trees in the winter of ’9i.and’92. It is 
all laid out in blocks 1000 ft long and 500 ft wide, with avenues run- 
ning north and south, named after the peach growing states of the 
Union, and streets running east and west, named after leading hor- 
ticulturists of the country. A resident superintendent, 80 or 40 ne- 
gro assistants and 16 mules have kept up most thorough culture 
for the past three years. 

There was a full bloom on the orchard in the spring of $4, but 
a heavy frost the last of March destroyed all the fruit prospects. 
This year, the fourth summer after planting, all the trees set a full 
amount of fruit, and during April and May, 40 to 50 hands were 
employed in thinning out the surplus. Extra tenement houses, 
great packing sheds, 15 heavy spring wagons, 50,000 crates and 
300,000 fruit baskets were provided during May and June, and by 
the 20th of the month began the first harvest. We were picking 
and packing about 4000 crates daily, and to do this work 350 hands 
and 60 mules were kept constantly employed from daylight in the 
morning until dark at night. No ten-hour system anywhere in this 
section of the south, the farm bell ringing always ten or fifteen 
minutes before sunrise. The destruction of the orange crop in 
Florida last winter has brought here a great number of extra work- 
ers on fruits, and we have been overrun with applications for la- 
bor; so we have had our pick of the very best, and everything went 
along like clockwork. 

The fruit is carefully picked by gangs of men, who have an in- 
structor over each party of eight or ten. It is then hauled to the 
great packing shed in low-down spring wagons, and here all over- 
ripe, ill-shapen, or fruit that is scarred in any way, is rejected and 
carted off to the extent of 300 bushels daily. All of the perfect 
fruit is graded into two sizes, by deft-fingered women and girls, 
and then by others packed in four-quart baskets, six of which fill 
one crate, called a carrier. Each one of these baskets is labeled, as 
are also both ends of the crates. These are hauled to the railroad 











FIG 2. CRATE WITH HANDLES 





station in spring wagons with canvas covers to protect the fruit 
from heat, 


At the railroad station they are loaded 


dust and rain. 


AND SMALL FRUITS 
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into refrigerator cars, which hold from 525 to 600 crates each, an: 
shipped to northern and western markets. The cost of picking, 
packing, crates, cartage, freight and refrigeration, amounts to 
about $500 on each car, and with a total output of about 80 cars, 
which we have had this season, the total cost of marketing the crop 
from this one orchard was over $40,000. 

The leading peach in this section is the Elberta, but rather too 
many of this one kind are planted in this and all surrounding or- 
chards. The extra early sorts, like Alexander, are grown to great 
extent in this section of the south, but the first really good peach is 
the Tillotson, which in ordinary seasons ripens about the 5th of 
June, but this year did not come on until the 20th. Following this 
the best peaches are St John, Mountain Rose, Lady Ingold, Elberta, 
Belle of Georgia, and Late Crawford, which round out the season 
about the first of August. The peach crop in Houston county alone 
is giving employment to fully 3000 people, and all the streets lead- 
ing to railroad stations are, during the picking season, daily lined 
with wagons and carts of all sizes and description hauling fruit to 
market. Buyers from nearly every city in the Union are here. 


HYDRAULIC RAM IRRIGATION FOR SMALL FRUITS 





We recently visited the farm of J. C. Eddy, Hartford Co, Ct, 
who has made quite a hit by irrigating his strawberries (Haverland 
fertilized by Lovett. on three acres of high, and two acres of low 
land in Bubach fertilized by Jessie). Plots watered yielded 125 per 
cent over those not irrigated, thus more than doubling the crop. 
The first picking on the irrigated plots sold for three cents per 
basket more than the others, betause larger, brighter and better. 

The water is conducted in a canal six feet wide from a small 
brook around a hillside to a ravine. A hydraulic ram was set 
in the ravine so that between the ram and the canal there 
was adrop of seven feet. This pressure of a seven - foot fall 
to the ram, which is one of the largest in the country, produces a 
pressure of 24 pounds to the square inch within the ram, and forces 
water through a three-inch pipe, to be used for direct irrigation of 
the strawberry patch or for storage in an artificial pond 65 feet 
above the ram. The pond was made by enlarging and damming up 
a small pond or water hole that has never been entirely dry. It 
will contain 800,000 gallons. During strawberry irrigation, water 
is used from the pond and from the ram at the same time, but when 
the berries are not being irrigated, all of the power of the ram is 
directed towards filling the pond. 

Already 4000 feet of iron pipe have been laid for strawberry 
irrigation and 850 feet of condemned hose secured from the Hart- 
ford fire department at 15c per foot. The pipe from the‘ union at 
the ram and pond pipe is all two-inch. A portion of the pipe lies 
about one foot below the surface 80 as to allow of plowing and cul- 
tivating, but the larger part lies on the ground, near the berry 
field; the hose is coupled to the pipe and the former moved to any 
portion of the field desired. An inclined board, six to eight feet 
long, is supported by pieces of scantling as legs on each side. On 
the inclined board the hose is laid. An old nozzle is used and on 
the end is a large sprinkler with numerous eighth-inch holes. A 
barrel of water passes through the sprinkler per minute. To equal 
a good summer rain, at least one inch in depth of water should be 
applied per acre, which means 27,000 gallons or 118 tons of water. 
A pipe must discharge nearly two gallons per second to run such 
a quantity over an acre in five hours. Those who wish to investi- 


gate further into the merits of hydraulic rams for furnishing a water | 


supply for irrigation, or any other purpose, should consult the 
advertisement of the Rife Engine Co, of Roanoke, Va, who make a 
specialty of improved automatic rams. 





A Bank Fruit and Vegetable House.— Where rough rocks or cobble- 
stones are abundant, a fruit and vegetable house may be very 
4 edvantageously built into a 

bank, as shown in the illustra- 
'~m. tion. The front wall of the 
house is carried to the right 
73" and left a little way, to serve 
s* as a retaining wall for the 
earth of the bank. The back 
and sides are laid up in stone 

¥ " Jf? to the top of the ground. The 

“ ed “vest of the building is wood. 
ne A wide door permits a team to 

be driven, or rather backed, into the building to unload or to load. 
When laying up the wall at the sides and rear it will be well to lay 
a line of drain tile outside the stones, to lead away any water that 
may soak down from the hill above. Half lime and half cement, 





with sharp sand, makes a good mortar for such stone work. 
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Such men as Prof Roberts are a power in 
leading farmers to follow scientific agricul- 
ture, which is merely another term for good 
farming. 

An eye opener for producers who ship 
milk to the New York market. See next 
week’s issue. If farmers then fail to realize 
the benefits of organization, we shall be very 


much surprised. 
ee 


We observe that the Ontario agricultural 
college has secured the services of a practical 
expert, R. F. Holtman, as lecturer and con- 
ductor of experiments pertaining to the apiary. 
The Rhove Island agricultural college was the 
first to have an expert in poultry and apiary 
matters on its staff. Prof Cushman’s article in 
our issue of June 15 shows the wisdom of giv- 
ing these important branches attention at our 
colleges and experiment stations. 








Did you turn up your nose at it,—that article 
about analysis being a reliable guide to the ag- 
ricultural value of soils? It was printed in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST last week. Perhaps 
you thought is was “too scientific.” Just read 
it again. If the time is really coming when we 
can judge by analysis of the crop producing 
power of soils and of what they lack to make 
them grow good crops, it is going to be an im- 
mense saving of labor and money. That was a 
very remarkable article. 





The new law in some states providing that 
echool districts shall hold their annual meet- 
ings in June, is resulting in a positive im- 
provement in rural schools. Coming right 
after the close of tke school year, interest in 
the schools is most active, their strong and 
weak points are freshly in mind, and the voters 
are more disposed to wise, liberal and progress- 
ive action than was formerly the case when the 
meetings were held in August or September, 
just before the fall term opened. The present 
plan gives the newly chosen school committee 
abundant time to secure the best teachers 
their means will afford. The “little red school- 
house”’ is stillthe most important feature of 
country life, and there needs to be a grand re- 
awakening inits behalf. Those towns and dis- 
tricts which have maintained good schools dtr- 
ing the past 30 and 40 years show it in the su- 
perior character and thrift of their people, com- 
pared to towns that have permitted their 
schools to run out. Not until women take an 
active part in school meetings by voice and 
vote will our country schools become what they 
ought to be. School taxes cannot be too high, 
provided the money is intelligently ex pended, 





BDITORIAL 


Economize somewhere else, if taxes become 
burdensome, but keep up the country schools. 
If some of the energy that is spent disputing 
the question of religious instruction in our 
public schools was devoted to maintaining 
them on a more liberal scale, it would be bet- 
ter for all concerned. 





A New Departure Needed, 

The onward march of weeds is frightful. A 
series of maps illustrating how the principal 
weeds have spread from year to year wouid be 
an eye-opener. It would doubtless show that 
the ox-eye daisy, starting in a small way, had 
spread each year over great tracts of land hith- 
erto uninfested with it, until its complete 
eradication was well-nigh impossible. So of 
the Canada thistle and its cousin, the Russian 
thistle, wild mustard and wild carrot, the vari- 
ous bur and dock weeds, and a host of others. 

The same is true of the spread of black knot, 
peach yellows, fungus pests, blights, etc. It is 
true, however, that certain fungi are of such a 
nature that under peculiarly favorable climatic 
conditions they may sweep in waves across 
vast areas, as is the case with black rot of the 
grape, potato blight, etc; yet even in such 
cases, science has provided methods of insur- 
ance by spraying in advance with appropriate 
mixtures. Insect pests also spread,like weeds 
and fungi, because the few who combat their 
ravages are as naught to those who let them 
ply their work and multiply their species. 
The San Jose scale is one of the latest in- 
stances in point, for the indications now are 
that this most serious pest has obtained a foot- 
hold in spots over large areas. 

The trouble is that no concerted action is 
made to stamp out these pests when they first 
appear. Individuals spend in the aggregate 
millions of dollars yearly trying to hold in sub- 
jection weeds, insects and fungi, yet their 
efforts are of comparatively little avail because 
others ig both town and country permit the 
pests to mature and spread their seeds and eggs 
‘or spores, Which are also distributed in nur- 
sery stock, seeds, etc, until there seems to be 
a natural conspiracy to extend the pest. 

Is this to last forever? Is this terrible waste 
and loss to continue year after year simply be- 
cause the American idea of personal independ- 
ence stands in the way of enforcing the duties 
of the individual to the community? There is 
certainly a big chance here for co-operative ef- 
fort—both private and under the administration 
of township, county or state. California hor- 
ticulture would have been ruined but for her 
laws for the inspection of vineyards and or- 
chards and the destruction of all pests, in the 
rigorous enforcement of which the officials 
have had the earnest co-operation of individu- 
als. But for Massachusetts’ plucky efforts to 
keep the gypsy moth within bounds, that most 
serious of all insect pests might to-day be de- 
nuding the entire foliage in whole states. 
Other states have made more or less spasmodic 
efforts to control these pests. New York’s 
black knot law has just been made more strin- 
gent. Michigan’s new Jaw for compulsory 
spraying we have recently referred to. Several 
states have peach yellows laws that have done 
good. 

What is needed is a grand crusade all along 
the line—a concerted movement on the part of 
the individual, school district, township, 
borough, city, county and nation against 
weeds, insects and fungi. How to combat 
these plagues is now quite well understood, 
thanks to the efforts of our scientists, experi- 
ment stations and the department of agricul- 
ture. All indications point to further progress 
and simpler and still more effective methods of 
dealing with these nuisances. What is need- 
ed is to impart this information to the people, 
and means of enforcing the widespread appli- 
cation of tried remedies and safeguards, not 
excepting the protection of birds and other an- 
imals so useful in destroying insects. 

A system must be devised that, while offer- 
ing every inducement to the individual to 
keep his premises clear of these pests, shall 
provide for its being done if he fails to attend 
to it, the cost to be added to the taxes on such 
premises and collected in like manner. The 
ingenuity of the American people and their 
capacity for self-government ought to enable 
them to perfect such a system without infring- 











rights, and 
without erecting a cumbrous officialism that 


ing unnecessarily on individual 
would be more bother than it is worth. A 
practicable scheme for a concerted crusade 
against these pests, with the farmers’ co-opera- 
tion, would be worth far more to them than 
nine-tenths of the much-agitated political ‘‘re- 
forms.’’ And such a scheme can be worked out 
without interfering with these other reforms. 
With the proper plan we venture to declare 
that the millions of dollars and untold work 
and energy now spent yearly in trying to hold 
in subjection the pests named, would accom- 
plish the job. Certainly the increased expense 
would be slight. 


——$—— _ 


The ‘‘creamery shark’’ is still in the field. 
His scheme is to induce farmers who don’t 
know much about the business to rush into it 
without investigation, and pay him $3000 
to $6000 for an outfit that ought not to cost over 
$1500 to $4000. Of course a butter or cheese 
factory started under such auspices is pretty 
sure to fail. In spite of the repeated warnings 
and exposures of this game in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and other papers, the sharks 
have not only devastated the west but have 


got quite a foothold in the middle and 
eastern states. Co-onerative dairying is 
@ magnificent success when engaged in 
by intelligent men, but what can we 


say of dairymen who swallow all tiey 
are told by a creamery promoter and 
don’t even get prices from other creamery out- 
fitters! At least half a dozen big concerns 
will be glad to quote prices on whatever is 
needed for a butter or cheese factory, and will 
usually send a man to give fuil particulars. 
It is also easy to visit representative factories 
run on the different systems, and also to visit 
the patrons of such factories, so as to get at 
the real truth of the matter without depending 
solely upon the word of an agent who has an 
outfit to sell. No community will be swindled 
by the creamery sharks if the farmers read 
the papers, and when they don’t know 
enough to take an agricultural paper they de- 
serve to be robbed! 





A determined effort is being made to en- 
force the Ohio weed law. The experiment 
station at Wooster devotes its Bulletin 59 to 
noxious weeds along highways and railroads, 
which also contains a copy of the weed law 
and a blank for a list of the most troublesome 
weeds. This blank is to be filled out by road 
masters, superintendents and _ supervisors 
throughout the state, to all of whom a copy of 
the bulletin has been sent. This inquiry will 
doubtless bring out such a startling array of 
facts about the spread of weeds from roadsides 
as toresult in more effective legislation and ef- 
forts against this frightful pest. As a contribu- 
tion to the grand crusade against wéed, insect 
and fungous pest that AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist advocates, this bulletin should have a 
wide circulation. 

saeco 

While the American hay crop is extraordi- 
narily short, the same is true in England. 
Farmers are advised in that country to 
hold every ton of hay and straw possible, 
in view of a likely advance in value in 
consequence of the poor crop, which is now 
beyond redemption. This state of affairs 
will necessarily open up the British market for 
hay from America and other countries, and 
should there be any exportable surplus in this 
country it points to a possibly good outlet for 
it. During June the U K imported 2752 tons 
hay from this country out of a total of 7051. 
In June, 1894, the English purchases here were 
8758 tons out of 16,236 imported from all 
countries that month. 





The amount of money in circulation in the 
U S Aug 1 was $1,614,5:54,000 against 1,657,574,- 
000 a year ago, showing a decrease of 43,000,000. 
This is a per capita circulation, on an estimat- 
ed population of 70,000,000, of 23.06, a slight in- 
crease over a month ago but 46c less than 
Jan |. 


— 

It Has No Equal.—We prize the paper very 
highly, and as for solid worth to the farmer in 
every department of farming and to the family, 
it certainly has no equal.—[Stephen Daven- 
port, Greene Co. N Y. 











MARKETS MEASURABLY STEADY. 


TUESDAY EvENING, Aug 13, 1895. 

In many of the departments of trade and 
manufacture midsummer dullness prevails, 
yet the total volume of business is liberal and 
much confidence prevails with real activity 
here and there for the middle of August. Fore- 
most in importance is the continued and posi- 
tive strength in iron indicative of breadth and 
character in the industrial world and pointing 
to growth in building operations. The Carne- 
gie works of Homestead, Pa, broke the record 
by turning out 43,000 tons of steel last month 
of which 40 per cent was in the form of beams. 
The demand for steel rails is indifferent but 
there is a spurt of activity in building freight 
cars. These features suggest in a pronounced 
manner the march toward normal prosperity. 
Other metals are nearly steady, anthracite 
coal is demoralized with prices among the low- 
est ever known. In bank and stock circles 
quietude prevails, with the security market 
generally healthy though comparatively nar- 
row. 

There is less speculative interest in wool, 
and while actual business passing is less than 
last month sales are large and manufacturers 
moderately busy, prices holding firm. Finish- 
ed fabrics are easy through sharp foreign com- 
petition, which is partly in the way of under- 
valuation of imports. Cotton goods are firm, 
raw cotton nearly steady, the outlook for rice 
and sugar promising and the south anticipat- 
ing an active fall business. Wheat has shown 
a little more steadiness, with foreigners buying 
orders increased at the low prices ruling, 
while corn exports last week, according to 
Bradstreet’s, 1,107,000 bu, were the largest in 
two months and five times those of the corres- 
ponding week last year. Butter holds the re- 
cent small advance, cheese remains dull, and 
fruits and vegetables are active but weak. Re- 
vised quotations holding good to-night are as 
follows: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timotby Clover 
Chicago, 67 39% 201g *475 *9 50 
New York, 725% 47 26 "625 *1050 
Boston, = 52 _ 260 *10 00 
Toledo, 724 42 21% _ _ 
St Louis, 5 3736 2034 — = 
Minneapolis, 653% - — _ _ 
San Francisco, *95 *110 *1 10 *5 75 _ 
London, 783¢ 55 - _ *12 50 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
September, 67 3834 19% 
December,’ cose 31% ~ 
May, 1896, =~ 32% 2334 


The movement is one of the encouraging fea- 
tures of the wheat market, suggesting reason for 
a belief in less burdensome stocks during the 
coming autumn and winter than in three years 
past. Public stocks in this country, which in Ju- 
ly usually begin to show a building up through 
the movement of new wheat, have this year 
steadily decreased away into August. Available 
supplies in the U 8, Canada, Europe and afloat for 
Europe, according to Bradstreet’s, decreasea 
12,000,000 bu last month and at the beginning of 
August were 118,857,000 bu, the smallest since Aug 
92, and compared with 142,000,000 a year ago and 
185,000,000 last January. This shrinkage of 12,000,- 
000 bu last month illustrates the short supply of 
old wheat. Newis now appearing and sym- 
pathetically serves to hold down the price. 
At Chicago, Sept delivery has remained close to 
67a@68e averaging nearly steady all of last week, 
with the trade so far this week intent on the 
changes in public stocks and farmers’ deliveries. 
About 280,000 bu No2red were reported sold last 
Saturday, partly at Sept prices with demand 
chiefly for shipment to the east. Exports small 
and eables indifferent. Our London correspond- 
ent, however, reports a decided shortage in all 
English crops which should result in astimulated 
demand for the American surplus. 

Oats are getting down to apoint nearly the 
lowest on record, hovering close to 20c, although 
the shorts are this week inclined to buy in and 
take profits, this helping to steady the market. 
Shipping demand fair and exports larger though 
not important sofar. With August and Sept a 
Shade better than 20c, No 2in store sold at 20%4@ 
2014c, and new No 3 by sample 18@20c. 

Corn continues to sag, Dec delivery selling 
down to 32\4¢ last week; has since recovered a 
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little in the way of a natural reaction. The gov- 
ernment report made known last Saturday only 
emphasized our own special report of the week 
earlier, pointing to the uniformly high condition 
and practical assurance of a record-breaking 
crop. Speculative trade fairly active with the 
sentiment generally bearish. Receipts of old 
larger but shipping demand, partly for export 
account, good. No 2 August delivery, a little 
above and below 40c, losing, more than 2c last 
week, resting at 3934c with continued irregularity 
this week. Speculators have set the price for 
May delivery around 33c. 

Barley continues quiet. Crop advices point to a 
liberal yield of good quality, and while arrivals 
are small they are ample;it is too early. Malt- 
sters preter to await cool weather. Poor to fair 
has sold sparingly by sample at 30@38¢ P bu, 
with No 2, Sept delivery, salable around 48¢ but 
inactive. 

Though dull, rye has shown a little more stabil- 
ity with millers and distillers buying sparingly. 
The talk hinges on a large crop, however, and 
buyers are indifferent. No 2in store 44@4414c, No 
3 by sample 40@42c, No 2 Sept 45%4c, Oct 4542c bid 
and Dec 4714¢ bid. 

Flaxseed sold down 9c to $103 ® bu early last 
week under good receipts and encouraging har- 
vest returns. Decline brought in a better demand 
with some recovery, followed the last few days 
by further easiness. New Nolon track 1 08@1 09, 
Sept 105. Timothy unsettled with considerable 
weakness displayed, prime for August selling 
down to4P ctl, recovering to 460 and off to 440, 
with Sept and Oct close to4. New seed averages 
fairly good in quality. Clover still neglected 
with prime new Oct delivery nominally 8 40@8 50 
P ctl and good to choice old 9@9 50. 

At Toledo, wheat dull, operators awaiting addi- 
tional news from the harvest fields or changes in 
the export trade. Moderate quantities ot new 
Ohio and Michigan wheat are being received. 
No 2 winter 724,@72l2c, Sept 1723,@723%4¢, low 
grades 63@68c. Corn weak with old selling here 
around 42c and Sept delivery a shade discount, 
May holding close to 3c. Clover receives con- 
siderable attention with operators watching crop 
advices. Oct $540 ~ bu, August about same. 
Prime cash timothy 2 35@2 50 and Sept 2 25. 

At New York, wheat and fiour both rather dull 
and narrow without special weakness. No2 724%4c¢ 
with Dec around 75c to a shade better. 
firmer owing to a good shipping demand, largely 
for export. No;2 mixedin store 47@47%4,c, Sept 
45c, May 39c. Oats steadier at the decline with 
otterings less burdensome and some export trade. 
Cash and August around 25c, Sept 2456c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, # 100 Ibs, #6 10 #5 20 #3 90 
New York, 5 85 5 50 450 
Buffalo, 5 80 5 40 430 
Kansas City, 5 50 480 350 
Pittsburg, 5 90 5 45 425 


At Chicago, the cattle market is in a healthy 
condition, and while no special advance can be 
noted moderate activity prevails in spite of in- 
creased receipts. Latter generally western rang- 
ers, as this and next month form the period for 
free marketing, especially as present .prices are 
considered fairly remunerative to ranchmen. 
Strictly choice farm-fed beeves are in only moder: 
ate supply and strong. Whatever weakness pre- 
vails is in common to medium natives, which must 
compete with well finished grassers from the west. 
Some grades of commom butchers’ stock are off 15 
@25e, while old cows are about as low as they ever 
get. Owing to rather light receipts from Texas there 
is an outlet for good native cows aud heifers at 
fairly satisfactory prices, while veal calves when 
choice are firm and wanted. Milkers and spring- 
ers in larger supply and weaker. Demand for 
stock cattle irregular, depending upon prospects 
for autumn pasturage. To-day prices of good 
feeders are as high as those paid for common 
beeves. Quotations fellow: 


Exporters. 1450 to 1600 Com to extra bulls, 
lbs, average. Good stockers and 
Good dressed beef and feeders. 340 425 


$2 50@3 90 
$5 75@6 10 


shipming steers, 1150 Common do 250 335 
to 1400 Ibs. 480 575 Calves. heavy. 225 300 
Fair to medium steers Caives.100 to 180 Ibs, 350 550 
1150 to 1400 Tbs. 3]90 475 Mileh cows, ea, 20 00 38 00 
Choice cows and heifers.3 75 435 Grass-fed Tex steers, 300 360 
Poor to good cows. 175 350 Do cows and heifers. 225 285 
Hogs have undergone a considerable decline, 
and are now steadier under continued light re- 
ceipts and a fairly good shipping demand. Light 


weights scarce and still sell at a decided prem 
ium over heavy. Mess pork, Sept delivery, down 
to $9 15 P bbl last week, since that period reeov- 
ering a little, but still heavy in tone and against 
hog prices. Good to choice light weights, 160@180 
ths, 5@5 20, mixed droves 4 65@5, good to choice 
medium and heavy 4 70@4 90, rough lots 3 50@4. 
Sheep receipts liberal around 72,000 last week, an 
increase of 14,000, and further free arrivals the 


Cash corn - 
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early days of this week. Offerings include rela- 
tively few choice natives, which are in consider- 
able favor, while poor to common lots 25@35c low- 
er with lambs off 25@50c. Good to extra sheep 
$3 25@3 90, poor to fair 2@3, lambs 3 50@5 75. 

At Pittsburg, interest displayed in cattle and 
all desirable grades find a market at steady to 
firm figures. Handy butchers’ weights shown 
considerable favor, common and rough steers 
neglected, only best grades of milch cows salable 
at former prices, and stock cattle being picked 
up for shipment to the country. Quotations are 
revised as follows: 


Extra to fcy steers 1400 Rough half fat, 1000 to 
1300 Ibs. 


to 1600 lbs, $5 50G@5 9 . 325 425 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,3 25 435 
1350 lbs, 425 535 Bulls and stags, 200 340 
Com to fair, 1050 to Fresh milch cowe. ea, 2000 5000 
1200 Ibs, 335 420 Veal calves, 400 575 


Hogs fairly active within a narrow range, local 
packers being well represented on the buying 
side, and moderate purchases for shipping ac- 
count. Good to prime medium and light weights 
$5 35@5 45, yorkers 515@5 30, heavy hogs 5@5 25, 
rough lots 3 50@450. Sheep supplies burdensome 
considering the indifferent character of the de- 
mand, and common to medium grades 15a@25e low- 
er. Good to fancy heavy wethers 3 25a4 25, mixed 
droves, 70@90 lbs, 2@3, poor lots 1 504@2, fair to good 
lambs 3 50@4 50 and fancy at a premium. 


At Buffalo, medium cattle when well finished 
in good demand and 10@15¢ higher than a week 
earlier, with common butchers’ stuff slow and 
poor mixed droves dull and weak. Outlook gen- 
erally encouraging. Quotations on the basis of 
450¢575 for fair light to finely-finished heavy 
steers good enough for export account. 
Milech cows and _  springers in liberal sup- 
ply and only best grades wanted at former 
prices around 45@55 ea, poor to fair 20@40. Hogs 
unsettled with a good demand for desirable 
yorkers. Packers indifferent about taking heavy 
weights. Good to choice, 150@190 tbs, 5 25@5 40, 
yorkers and mediums 5 05@5 25, heavy 4 75@65 10. 
Sheep depressed with poor lots as mean as at any 
time this year. Good export sheep 4 with fancy 
at a premium, common to choice butchers’ stuff 
225@3 50, including desirable yearlings. Spring 
lambs 3@5. 

At New York, cattle quiet but firm when choice 
and quotable at $5 75 down to 3@3 50 for poor to 
common. Sheep irregular at 2 50@4 35 for poor to 
choice. 

At London, American steers 1114@121,c ® hy, esti- 
mated dressed weight. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, all grades are a little 
weaker. Ch marrow §2 22%@225 ~ bu, me- 
dium 175@180, pea 2@205, white kidney 
215@2 20, red kidney 175@177%, black turtle 
soup 140@150, yellow eye 220@225, Cal 
limas 3 60@3 65, foreign marrow 2 05@2 10, medium 
1 60@1 70, pea 1 70@1 80, green peas 95c@ 1 0214. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, in limited demand and weak. Fey 
evap’d apples 7@74%c P th,ch 6% @ic, cherries 
9c, blackberries 2@3%4c, raspberries 19@20c, Cal 
apricots 84%4@10'%c, Cal London layer raisins $1 45 
@1 60 P bx, loose 3@4crown 34@4c Pp 
tb, currants 24,@4%4c, prunes, four sizes 444@ 
6l44c. Fey Va peanuts 3%@4\¢c P tb. 

Kegs. 
York, receipts are small enough to 
keep prices up, although there is not much 
strength. . Fey new-laid nearby l6é@l6%c P 
dz, N Y¥ country marks 15@154%2c, Pa 14% 
@l5c, ch northern Ind and O14%c, ch west- 
ern 14@14%4c, culls $2 50@4 P 30-dz case. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, supplies and prices irregular, 
fluctuating daily. Blackberries 6a10c Pp qt, 
huckleberries 5a10c, muskmelons $1@2 50 P bbl, 
watermelons 20@25 P 100, Astrachan apples 1@ 
150 p bbl, Gravenstein 150a1 75, 20-0z 150@2, Le 
Conte pears 1 50@2 p bbl, Bartiett 1 50a@2 75, suuth- 
ern peaches 1@2 p earrier, Jersey 60c@12 Pp 
bskt, grapes 1@1 50 P case. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet and steady. Sharp 
$105 Pp 100 tbs, screenings 50@75e, rye feed 
824,@85e, oil meal $22@2250 P ton, cottonseed 
20. Granulated yellow corn meal 280@3 Pp 
100 ths, white do 3 10@3 30, corn flour 
310, brewers’ meal 1 25, grits 1 25, western 
coarse corn meal H@9%e, city Wa@I9c, yellow 
1 10@1 12. 





At New 


Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, supplies of hides are small and 
quotations retain strength. Country-slaughtered 
cow 9@9%e FP tb, “bull 74%@8e, calf $125@175 
ea. Country tallow 4%@45%c P tb, city 44c,,. 
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edible 454@4%4,c, brown grease 3444312, yellow 3% 
@3%c, white 354@4'4c. 
Hay and Straw. 
York, demand light and the feeling 
Prime timothy $1@1 05 Pp 100 Ibs, 
No 195c, No 2 85@90c, No 3 75a@80c, clover mix- 
ed 75@80c, clover 70@75c, salt hay 50c, long rye 
straw 55 @60c,short 45.a50c, wheat 40@50c, oat 40@50c. 
Onions. 

At New York, choice firm, ordinary slow. LI 
and N J $150@2 P bbl, Orange Co red 1 25) 5d, 
yellow 125@175, N Y yellows 150@175, eastern 
white 2@2 50, red 1 5042, yellow 1 75@2. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, speculative demand is good, spot 
slow. Mess pork $11 25@11 75 p bbl, family mess 12 
@1275, short clear 12 25@1375, country dressed 
pork, light 8@842c, medium 742 @7%4c, heavy 6@7c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, in liberal supply and lower. LI 
$1 25@1 50 P bb), Jersey prime 1 37@1 50, N C red 
sweet 1 75@2 25, Va yellow 2@3 50, 

Poultry. 

At New York, market weak, prices favoring 
buyers. Spring chickens 10@I1lc ® bb, local fowls 
10'4%4@1le # tbh, western 104%4@lic, southern 10%, 
roosters 644c, mixed turkeys 8@9c, local ducks 
60@80c P pr, western 50@75c, local geese $1@1 50, 
western 1@1 25, southern 75c@1, pigeons 20@30c, 

Vegetables. 

At New York, generally weak under lib 
eral supplies. Cabbage $1@2 P 100, squash, 
marrow 75c@1P bbl cra, turnips @bic P 
bbl, tomatoes 30@75¢ P bx, cucumbers 16@ 
20c ® bu, pickles 75c@1 25 P 1000, egg plant 1@1 25, 
® bbl, peppers 75c@l1, green corn 50@75¢e P 100. 

Wool 

In the face of a more quiet market and lim- 
ited sales, the strength with which wool is held 
has been sufficient to sustain prices at the former 
level. Ohio and Pa XX and above 18@19c, X 17% 
@18e, No 1 W@2ic, Ohio combing No 1, %@%, blood 
Zic, Mich X and above 16@17c, No 1 19@20c, Mich 
combing No 1 %@% blood We, \% blood 21@23e, 
Bcoured basis, Texas fine spring 34@37c, medium 
20@32c, territory fine 34@37c, medium 30@33c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS, 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MABREBTS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, hay is higher. 
Baled timothy hay $17 50@1850~ ton, clover 
15@16, oat straw 8@9, rye 10@11, bran 16 30@1T, 
cottonseed meal 19 50@20, middlings 18@19, western 
corn 57@58e P bu, state 65@70c, oats B@3se, rye 
60@62c, wheat 72@78c. Good to best steers 44@ 
64%4c # Ib, mixed butchers’ stock 344@4%c, veal 
calves 5@11, milch cows 30@35 ea, best heavy 
hogs 38%@4%c, corn-fed sheep 6@7c, green salted 
hides 5@1l1c, tallow 4@5c, chickens 11@12c, ducks 
12@13c. Potatoes 125@150P bbl, onions 1 75a2, 
cabbages 3@4 P 100, green corn 60@70e P 100, cu- 
cum bers 26@30c, pickles 12@15c, radishes 40@50c # 
100 behs, lettuce 25@30c P bx, celery 75@85c, 
watermelon 18@25 # 100 

At Syracuse, beef sides 74@9c ® th, veal &c, 
milch cows $20@50 ea, mutton 5@7c, lamb 10@i1 
c, tallow 2@3c, chickens 9@l0c ® Ib l w, 12@14c 
d w, turkeys 17c.d w,ducks 9@10c I w, 12@14c d 
w, fresh eggs 4@15e P dz, cold storage 13@13%¢c. 
Potatoes 40@45c P bu, onions T5c, cabbages 3@ 
3 50 P 100, cucumbers 2c ea, lettuce 2c P head, 
radishes lc # beh, beets 2c, wax beans 25c P bu, 
green peas Tic, carrots 2c P beh, green corn 10c 
# dz, cauliflower 6@10c ea, tomatoes 250 P bu, 
squash 1@3¢ ea, watermelons 20@30 P 100, musk- 
melons 6@20. 

At Buffalo, No2 red wheat 72c # bu, No 2 corn 
4#441,c, No 2 mixed oats 23c, coarse winter bran $15 
® ton, spring 145, fine to ch white middlings 
16 75@17, mixed feed 15 75, cottonseed meal 18 50, 
ch baled timothy hay 16@17, clover 1250@13, rye 
straw 7@7 50, wheat and oats 6 50@7. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 16c P dz, potatoes 40e P bu, beans $1 50 
@2, pork 550@6 P 100 ths, beef 6@8c P tb, veal 4c 
l w, lard Tc, chickens 8@10c, shorts 18 ® ton, mid- 
dlings 20, corn 55c P bu, oats 32c, wheat 70c.—At 
Rodman, Jefferson Co, hogs 4\4c 1 w, calves 54c.— 
At Edmeston, Otsego Co, hay 20, eggs 13c, new po- 
tatoes 90c ® bu. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, spring 
and winter bran $1650@17 P ton, ch baled timothy 
hay 14 50@15, mixed clover 12a@12 50, clover 8@9, 
old timothy 17@17 50, rye straw 10@1050, wheat 
and oat 6@6 50, corn 49%c P bu, wheat 6844@69c 
Hens 10'%4@lic P tb | w, 11@1114c 4 w, broilers 14@ 
lie, eggs 4c P dz. Onions 1 25@1 50 # bbl, water- 
melons 8@13 ® 100, plums 15@25c P bskt, canta- 
loupes 40@50c, 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 11@12¢ P dz, hens 65 
@i0c # pri w, springs 20@40c. Cucumbers 2@ 
30c P bskt, wax beans 25@30c, green 25@30c, water- 
melons $16@18 P 100, cabbage 1@125 P bbl, 
onions 1 75@2, new corn 15@20 # dz, turnips T5c@1 
® bbl, beets 20@30c P dz behs, potatoes 150@2 P 
bbl. Baled timothy hay 18@18 50 P ton, mixed 


At New 
slightly easier. 
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25@7 50, wheat 5 25@5 50, corn 


13@14, oat straw 7 
¥g@28e, middlings 20@21 0~p 


464,@47c P bu, Oats 27 
ton, bran 15 50@15 75. 

OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes steady under 
good demand. Hebrons 40@45c ® bu, beans, wax 
and green 25c, peas 80c@§$1, home-grown tomatoes 
250 p bu, southern 60@75e P cra, cabbage 1@1 25 P 
cra, cucumbers 1@1 25 ® bu, pears 275 # bbl, wa- 
termelons 12@15 P 100, cantaloupes 150 P cra. 
Poultry slow and steady. Chickens 6@7c P thi w, 
7@8e 1 w, ducks 5@6c 1 w, 8@10c d w, turkeys 6@7e 
lw, 7@8e dw, hogs 5 40@5 30 ®P 100 ibs, hides 64@ 
8i4c P Ib. Baled timothy hay new 15@17P ton, 
bran 15, middlings 16@17, corn 45@50 P bu, old 
oats 25@30c, new 20@25c, old wheat 60@65c, new 58 
60c, eggs 1044c P dz. 

At Toledo, poultry quiet.and firm. Chickens 
8@9ec P tb, roosters 5@6c, ducks 8@9c, turkeys 8@9e, 
eggs 12a13c P dz. Hebron, Burbank and Rose po- 
tatoes 45@50c P bu, white onions $2 15@2 50 P bbl, 
red and yellow 1 70@2, cabbages 2@2 25 Y 100, navy 
beans 2@2 25 ® bu, fey apples 2@250 P bbl. Bran 
18@19 P ton, cottonseed meal 18@19, middlings 3 25 
@4, cloverseed 5 60@5 75 P bu, timothy 2 25@2 50, 
baled hay 13@14 P ton, loose 15@16, prairie 7@9, 
oat straw 5@5 25, rye 4@5. 

At Cincinnati, ch timothy hay $13@13 50 p ton, 
No 1 12 50, clover 10@10 50, rye straw 5@6, oat 4@5, 
bran 13 50@14, middlings 15 50@16 50. Eggs 8c Pp dz, 
chickens 714c P tb, roosters 4c, selected hogs 4 85@ 

(To Page 119.) 














thie paper. F.W. MANS 69, 









woopD’s 
SEEDS. 


Va. Winter 
Or Turf Oats. 


One of our leading spe- 
cialties that is now rp 
largely grown and sold all 
over this country. 

Hardy as he tages and 
largely outyields Spring 
Sein ea ~ much surer 
crop. Wherever once 
grown the farmers all 
want them, and sow them 
largely. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, EP 














CRIMSON CLOVER 


SEED THAT GROWS. 
50 Ibs. $3.00; 25 Ibs, $1.65; 16 Ibs. 75c; including bags. 


VAUCHAN’S SEED STORE. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
28 Berolay Street. 84 & & Randolph St. 


Send for Price List of Turnip Seed, etc. 





Wi TER 80 Bushels per acre this season on 
WNT R GATS. 2 acres: Crop acres. ° Hardy's: Fults. wheal 


Sample sy Fee s 
GRAD, Seed Grower, Dover, Del. 





THOMAS McELROY, European Seed Com. 
by ~ mee a Mercantile Ry Buil iiding, 
importer 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED inne ited Sitios Dea 











POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


—— _ ae "on ry WOLL crop neat eulten 
varieties Celery, Cabbage an auliflower plants. O 8 
is now ready, send for it. T. SDWYE ER, Orange Sa renten, "aan Tae 


50 varieties of Strawberries, 15 
Cornwall, N.Y. 
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: ‘Usep sy EVERYBODY \ 
| EVERYWHERE. 


| There’s more real fertilizer to the cubic inch, in our 
Americus Brands than there’s in some others to 
the cubic foot — No filling — all clear fertilizer. 


' Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., 
81 Fulten St., New York. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


[From page 118.] 
490 P 100 ths, shipping steers 5 154@5 25, veal calves 
5@5 25, sheep3a375,. Potatoes 35@40¢ P bu, onions 
35@40c, tomatoes 65u75¢, watermelons 16420 Pp 100, 
muskmelons 2 5043 50 P bbl. 


DAIRY 


The 
New York —At 


PRODUCTS. 


Butter Market. 


Aibany, firm.” Good toch emy 


20a2lc ~ Ib, dairy 18a¢i9e.—At Syracuse, good to 
ch ecmy 16@19¢c, dairy 154 16¢.—At Buffalo, fey El- 
gin 22c, N Y emy 20@21c, ch dairy 15420¢.—At Bald- 


winsville, Onondaga Co, 16@18¢e.—At Roxbury, Del- 
aware Co, 12147 16¢c.—At Edmeston, Otsego Co, emy 
18e, dairy 16c. 

At New York, supplies of really fancy are not 
heavy and holders feel confident on that grade. 
N Y¥ and Pa extra cmy 20¢ Pp tb, Elgin and 
other western extra 20@21lec, firsts 1714@19¢, 
seconds 16@17c, N Y dairy half tubs extra 
1814c, firsts 16@17c, western dairy firsts 12@ 
l4e, seconds 10%2@l1le, extra factory firkins 1144@ 
1214c, tubs 1114@12e, firsts lle. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fair demand 
for fancy. Western extra cmy 20c ® ib, fey prints 
2ic, good to ch 194@20c.—At Pittsburg, extra emy 23 
@24e, dairy 14a@15c, coumitry 15e. 


At Boston, receipts liberal on all grades except 


strictly faney which is well sustained in 
value, in spite of quiet trade. Extra 
Vt emy 2ic p ib, extra N Y ce, northern 
firsts 18@19c, eastern cmy 18@19c, western extra 
19@20c, firsts 1644@18¢, extra Vt dairy 18@19c, 
N Y li@i8sc, Vt and N Y firsts 14@16¢, western 
dairy firsts 1l2c, extra cmy in boxes, or in 
trunks in 1 and 4,-Ib prints 214@22c, 


extra dairy 
do 19a@20c. : 
At Elgia, no quotable change with 
day of this week at 20c. 
The Cheese Trade, 


New York—At Albany, fairly firm. Full cream 
cheddars 81,@91!,c P lb, flats 8@9c, pound skims 3 
@5e.—At Syracuse, full cream 8@9c.—At Buffalo, 
full creanr 84 part skims 5a7e.—At Ogdens- 
burg, St Lawrence Co, 1591 bxs offered, of which 
750 sold at 7Ti4¢ and 300 ai 7%sc.—At Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga Co, 8c.—At Rodman, Jefferson Co, Te. 

At New York, little doing in any grades, prices 
being largely nominal with nothing to warrant a 


fales Mon- 


a, 


change. N Y new full cream, fey large white 74,e 
~ ib, colored 73c, prime to ch 6%4@7c, fey white 
small Tygase, colored 8a8lgc, good to-ch Ta Tiee, 
Chenango Co best part skims 6c, fair 314@414c, 


full skims 1'% 
Pennsylvania 


“154¢. 

-At Philadelphia, quiet, prices 

in buyers’ favor. N ¥ factory ch small 8',¢, fair 

to good 7T¥y@8e. ch large 7%4¢, fair to good Ta71,c. 

poe Pittsburg, Ohio tull cream 8¥4ga8l,c, N Y 9@ 
914c, Wis 12a@13 

At Boston, market dull, demand being only 
for such goods as are needed to supply local 
trade. There is a call for large northern full 
creams. N Y extra 8a84e p ib, firsts Cia@"ae 
seconds Ba6c, Vt extra 734 a8e, lirsts 6} s@T Ae, 
seconds 5@6c, part skims 3a5dc, Ohio flats extr 
7%4@8e, firsts 642@749c, sage 812 @9e. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts continue to show a lit- 
tle further shrinkage, and the daily average sup- 
ply is not burdensome. The platform price is 5c 
higher, averaging $137 per can of 40 qts Monday 
of this week, with the price to farmers remaining 
214c per qt for milk delivered on cars at shipping 
point. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Aug 12 were as fol- 
lows: 


, 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





N Y, LE & West R R, 27,711 2,085 344 

N ¥ Central 11,071 58 568 

N Y, Ont & West, 26,405 «1,646 ni 

West Shore, 7,228 391 657 

N Y, Sus & West, 12,442 439 17 

N Y & Putnam, 4,652 _ — 

New Haven & H, 5,940 31 ~ 

Del, Lack & West, 38,476 1,342 - 

Long Island, 1,031 _ _— 

N J Central, 1,529 31 _ 

Lehigh Valley, 2,968 42 _ 

HRT Co, 6,305 464 _ 

Other sources, 4,200 — _ 
Total receipts, 149,958 6,528 15 
Daily average, 21,422 932 227 
In the case of York state milk shippers before 

the interstate commission against certain rail- 


roads on the charge of unjust rate discrimination 
no decision has yet been rendered. The railroads 
are putting in their answers to the complaint, but 
these are not yet in any shape to act upon. 


At Boston, supply short, no surplus to speak of, 
and no surplus charged back in July. Demand 
increasing and sales better and larger than in 
June or July ora year ago. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

Utica, N Y, Aug 12—It was understood 


at an 


early hour that cheese would sell at the same 
price as last week and that was practically 
case, although the 400 bxs in excess at 6c, 


the 
made 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


that the ruling instead of Te. Small cheese 
was unchanged, being T%gai%e as before, 
but it is understood that the cheese 
quoted at “pt” brought more money than any- 


thing else in their respective classes. Buyers are 
very cautious nowadays, and quote no stock for 


which they have « special order and pay a spec- 
ial price Several factories have only just 
closed out their June make,, the Julys 
being all on their shelves. Others have 
now sold the make of July 19. But it is a fact that 
several establishments which could not store 


their stock in the factory have put it into cold 
storage, and the storage rooms in this city and in 
Little Falls sre absolutely so full that it would be 
impossible for either of them to take in 50 boxes 
more. 

It is found by inquiry among salesmen that 
their June cheese netted the patrons at the out- 
side an average of 60c per 100 Ibs. As the July 
stock is in many cases not yet touched, and is in 
none sold more than one-half out, it 
is of course impossible to tell what 
that will average. But if present prices continue 
through August, the average for July cheese will 
probably not exceed 57 to 58¢. Then there are thé 


additionai facts that it takes 1ib more of milk to 
make 1 fh of cheese than ever before at this time 
of the year; and that the shrinkage is 
as severe as it would naturally be the first of Ove 
tober. No wonder that cows are selling at $10 per 
head, and a man can go into a herd and take his 
pick at that. Of course the short hay crop is re- 


sponsible for this in part, but the whole com bina- 
tion is about as bad as it can be. 


Transactions of the day are as follows: Large 
colored 3858 bxs at 67,¢, 2734 at Te, 81 at pt, large 


white, 102 at 68,0, 6808at Te; 
small colored 110 at 
signments 590 bxs. 
one year ago. 


small white, 74 at 7%4¢; 
73,c, 280 at T14c, 100 at p t; con- 
Total 8609 bxs againts 10,604 


as Little Falls, the sales were 2214 bxs at 7c, 1927 
at 744c, 1092 small cheese at Tec, 500 twins at 734e. 


Total 5733 bxs against 7894 last year. 








Long-lasting 


and good-looking leather comes of using 
Vacuum Leather Oil. Get a can ata 
harness- or shoe-store, 25¢c a half-pint 
to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ How to Take 
Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both free; 
use enough to find out ; if you don’t like 
it, take the can back and get the whole 
of your money? 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. Ifyou can’t find it, write to 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 











The Old Reliable ble Halladay 
Standard, Halladay Geared, 


GEM STEEL 


and U. S. Solid Wheel . 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 
THE BEST MADE. 
Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 


U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP 0. 7 ty 


.115 Water St., Batavia, Ill. 


Send for Catalogue, 











me MILL 


New in Principle, 
BEAUTIFUL 
in Appearance, 
POWERFUL IN OPERATION. 
CONTAINS COVERED GEAR. 


1 U nequaled in the line of Pumping Wiud Mills 
Also Steel Derricks. Iron Tur- 


bine Wind Engines, Buckeye 
| Force and Lift Pumps, Tank and 
NS ray Pumps. Buchey Lawn 
N owers, Iron Fencing. Cresting, 


Fire Escapes, etc. Write for circulars to 


MAST, FOOS & CO., SPRINGFIELD, G- 
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Tired Women 


all 

made rich and healthy by 

Sarsaparilla, fflermanent relief and 
Get Hood’s because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 


True Blood Purifier 


It is 


Nervous, weak and worn out—will find 


in purified blood, 
Hood’s 


strength. 


Prominently in the public 


sold by all druggists. 
are tasteless, mild, effective, 


Hood’s Pills All druggists. 25e. 


HORSE POWERS 


Machines for TER EStING & & CLEANING 
— and SA Wane ee i Circular 


eye to-day. 
$1; six for $5. 








¢ Gosneed rag ™-awse 





CHIGAGO.. 


Acknowledged == . ” 
as the BEST, qonsiiaing Easy Draft, aa a 
bility, Quantity and Quality of work, 50-p:: 


pangiarees “A. W.GRAY’S SOwS, 


ddress 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P.O. Box g MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Yt. 


METAL 
WHEEL 


for your 









Any size you want, 20 
toSéin. high. Tires } 

to 8 in.wide—hubs to 

fit anyaxle. Saves 
Cost many times in 

&@ season to have set 

of low wheels to fit 
your wagon for hauling 
e@rain, fodder, manure, 
bogs, &c. No resetting of 
tires. Catl’g free. Address 
EMPIRE MFG. COv, 

Quincy, Ill. 








Makeshift Fences 
Make Shiftless Farmers 


Not only that, but they have a demor- 
alizing effect on the live stock of the farm. 


Here isa sample. Three respectable lookin 
cows, inag sized pasture, each cow wit 
a yokeon her neck as large asa hen-coop. 
Comfortable outfit for hot weather!! That 
farmer has evidently been monkeying with 
fences ‘‘just as good as the Page.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 
Don’t be deceived with poor Sheet Metal Roofing 


Our Painted Tin Shingles 


Are nore durable than it is possible to makeatin roof put 


cw. “ow Galvanized Shingles 


style. Our 
Are both rust and rain proof 


Without Painting. No others 





are. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., i$", 
FOR SALE 


OR EXCHANGE, for house or 

— country place, not over 
75 miles from N. Y.. a large farm south of Philadelphia, 
with 50 acres of crops, all stock and farm machinery. 
Owing to death of owner, will be sold as above for less 
than 35000. Very easy terms. Address LOCK BOX 24, 
260 Sixth Ave., New York. 
















A Small /Zy The Columbia 
THRESHING MACHINE / 7x something 
of great c ity for ’ 
Light Power. 





4 
x 00 HIS OWN 
THRESHING, 


with less Rate and power 
than ever before. Send 
for free Lilus. Catalogue. 
‘ YY BELLE CITE MFG. CO., Bacine, Wis. 





We makes fall Hne 
ef Merse Powers, 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 















ical 





THE NEW HORTICULTURAL HALL 


On the state fair grounds at Syracuse, N Y,is to he completed this week. 
At the intersection of the arms of the cross a copper dome rises to the 
The sides of the building are of glass and there is an ample skylight in the 
Around the interior of the walls will be run platforms and 


man cross, 200x150 feet. 
hight of 65 feet. 
roof. It is a one-story building. 


It is in the form of a Ro- 


pyramids for the display of flowers and there are also many detachable squares and circles in- 
side the building for individual displays, which can be fitted up to the convenience of exhibitors. 


The building is to cost $9000. 
with it. 


It stands on the site of the old building and will be 
Next year another building will be erected on the other side of the old building. 


connected 








Changes in Crop Prospects. 





The week ending Aug 10 was characterized 
by high temperatures with some heavy but 
badly distributed rainfall. During the early 
part of the week high temperatures and hot 
winds were reported from portions Kan, Neb 
and Ia but as heavy showers followed in most 
districts the damage to corn was not enough to 
further seriously impair the prospect. In 
southeast Neb and north and northeast Kan 
the crop has been seriously hurt but in the 


more southern districts already practically 
made. 

Spring wheat harvest is finished in the 
southern belt and being rapidly pushed in 


the north. The last week before harvest las 
been almost uniformly favorable so that the 
grain has filled weil and the rate of yield is 
above what was expected earlier. 

There has been a little more liberal market- 
ing of winter wheat but receipts ate still much 
below the rate of any recent vear and there is 
no evidence warranting any expectation of 
more liberal the near future. 
Growers are being importuned to hold back 
their wheat, ot in light of past experiences 
this is not probable. Spring wheat will begin 
to move during the next 10 days, the usual 
proportion being marketed from the machine, 
but while the crop is a large one those ex pect- 
ing a veritable flood of wheat will be disap- 
pointed. 

The yield of barley in the northwest is 
large and quality” unusually good. Prospect 
for late potatoes still maintained at a high fig- 


supplies in 


ure. Pastures improving and second crop of 
grass and cloverseed decidedly better than 
was deemed likely earlier in the season. 
SS 
NEW YORK. 
Athens, (ireene Co a, Aug 3—Haying and 


harvesting fully compteted all having been 
housed in good condition. Hay averages about 
half of a full crop, or three-fourths of last years’ 
yield. Rye about the same. Oats fully up to 
the average. A much larger acreage than 
usual was seeded to grass hut in nearly every 
instance itis a complete failure. In oats the 
clover started tinelyv, but the two months of 
drouth killedit. Farmers are getting inter- 
ested in crimson clover and trial sowings have 
been made. W. L. King has sown 2 bu in his 
pear orchards. That sown the middle of June 
on clay grounds is a failure, only asmall per 
rentage of the seeds having germinated at all. 
That sown amonth Jater had the benefit of re- 
‘ent rains and is looking very fine. Except on 
‘lay soils, corn is looking well, and the pros- 
pect is that afull cron will be gathered. Ap- 
ples are short but better than was thought 
‘arlier in the season. Few orchards were 
sprayed and considerable wormy fruit is the 
result. Pears will be 80 per cent of a full crop, 
although soine large orchards will not have 
more than half acrop. The quality is far bet- 
ter than for two seasons past, as there has 
been no damage done by the psylla, which 
‘used great loss in quantity and quality in 

ana “o4. We areata loss to explain the 


absence of the pest this year, as less spraying 


than usual has been done. larmers are mar- 
keting hay and threshing is being pushed 


right along. Prime hay is neiting $20 per ton 
in the New York market, with poorer grades 
down as low as 12. Almiron Van Loon is 
booming his recently established milk busi- 
ness. His customers like his Jersey milk so 
well that he is obliged to buy considerable in 
addition to his own production. -astures 
very short and meadows still brown. Greene 
Co has nearly her usual large number of city 
boarders, but the season commenced very late 
und will probably close early. 

Butler, Wayne Co 0, Aug 10—Hay only 
about half a crop but of good quality. Wheat 
yielding about 16 to 30 bu per acre and of fine 
quality. Corn looks well but needs rain. Oats 
good as are also barley and potatoes, but buck- 
wheat is backward. 

Bethlehem, Albany Co Oo, Aug 8—Little rain 
fellin May, June and July. Ryea fair crop. 
Hay a half crop in some places, while in others 
it is not more than one-fourth. Farmers busy 
with their oats, which are light. Fall crops 
fair. Potato tops look well, but tubers are de- 
veloping poorly. W. T. Hotailing has a very 


fine tield of corn. Not many winter apples 
this season. 
Byron. (ienesee Co O, Aug 10—Hay made 


about halfa crop. Corn looks fine and there 
will probably be a larger crop than for some 
years. Wheat yielding 20to :5 bu per acre, 
oats 50 to 75 and barley which is very fine in 
quality averages about 30 bu. Beans bid fair 
to be a large crop as do also potatoes. Some 


cows being brought in from Wyoming Co and 
sold. They bring $15 to 20 per head. 

Bouckville, Madison Co 0, Aug 10—Corn, po- 
tatoes and late grain have been greatly im- 
proved by recent showers rendering prospects 
more encouraging than early predictions indi- 
cated. A few years of depression have caused 
many to adopt a more diversified system of 
farming. Mr Canfield of Eaton, agent for all 
kinds of nursery stock, has sold a large num- 
ber of fruit trees and red raspberry plants and 
thinks his sales will be larger another year. 
The poultry business is increasing in every di- 
rection and many new and modern poultry 
houses have been built. The assessors of this 
town have completed the assessment roll for 
the present year with no material change in 
the total amount. Notwithstanding the drouth 
which lasted through July, causing cows to 
shrink one-half in milk, the price of butter and 
cheese is still low with not much prospect of 
improvement. Some dairymen are feeding 
shorts and middlings and others are cutting 
green peas for their cows. 

Dover, Dutchess Co aq. Ang 
through with harvest and report about 
thirds of acrop. Corn and oats in the 
part of the town were damaged i by hail. 
toes are looking well sine the rains. Apples 
and other fruits show the effects of the frost. 
Dover Plains has its electric light plant in suc- 
cessful operation. 


Columbus, Chenango Co 0, Aug 12—Hay not 
an average yield but of good quality. Grass- 
hoppers numerous and some fields of oats were 
cut green to save them. Many fields of turnips 
and cabbage were ruined by them. Our rail- 


7—Farmers 
two- 
south 
Pota- 


road completed and a big celebration was held 
July 25. Pastures very short and dairymen 
are feeding grain with oats and peas for green 
fodder. Mr Jeffrey has purchased a McCor- 
mick corn cutter. Potatoes look well but a 
light yield is expected. Meadows brown and 
bare. Apples are dropping badly and there 
will be few pears. Plums and grapes a failure 
and berries scarce. 

Carmel, Putnam Cog, Aug 12—The corn 
crop will be the largest in years. R. W. 
Smalley has bought two new teams of horses. 
Agents of the state tuberculosis commission 
have visited the farm of Jesse Agor and _ pro- 
nounced some of his cows diseased. Will 
Clark was badly injured at Carmel the other 
day by being kicked by a horse. Many farmers 
will cut a seeond crop of grass, late rains hav- 
ing started a good growth. The cool weather 
has injured the boarding business at the lake 
Potatoes rotting in the ground and will fall 
short of early expectations. Early fruit scarce 
and high. The Carmel fair will be held the 
last week in August and preparations are be- 
ing made to have a good exhibit in all classes. 

Dix, Schuyler Co oO, Aug 10—Potatoes and 
buckwheat fair. Average yield of hay about 
+ ton per acre which is the lightest for some 
years. Oats are above the average and corn 
looks very fine. The late crop of potatoes 
looks considerably bette: than the early. The 
loss of the apple crop, the shortness of hay and 
the dullness in the dairy business are being 
felt by farmers who are in debt. No buyers 


for real estate and many mortgages are being 
foreclosed. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co Go, Aug 10— 
Frequent local showers the past few weeks 


have given fall crops a heavy growth. If hail 
storms or early frosts do not visit us corn and 
buckwheat will be heavy. Of the latter there 
is a large acreage sown in this vicinity. No 
signs of potato blight at present. Nearly half 
an average crop of hay secured in good order. 
Oats harvest at hand. The frequent showers 
have injured the straw for feeding ~ purposes. 
Many were depending upon it to help out the 
light crop of hay. The yield of oats will be 
much below the average but of good quality. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co q—There is guite 
ascarcity of milk. Price at East Fishkill 
creamery 2}c per qt. Supply at this creamery 
has fallen off 60 cans of 40 qts since June. Oats 
a good crop and potatoes fair. Apples about 
one-haif a crop. Some have commenced 
threshing. W.H. Jaycox has about 700 bu of 
rye. , 


Edmeston, Otsego Co 0, Aug 10—The Una- 
dilla railroad is completed as far as New Berlin. 
The hay crop here was very light. Oats about 
an average crop but many fields hurt by grass- 
hoppers. Potatoes and corn looking fine ow- 
ing to late rains. Farmers now receive 2¢ per 
qt for milk at the stations. Newly-seeded 
grass land will have to be reseeded. Pastures 
are badly dried up and farmers are feeding 
grain. 

Frankfort, Herkimer Co 6, Aug 10—About 
two-thirds of the usual hay crop secured this 


year. Cows drying up as pastures are poor 
and flies very annoying to stock. Apples a 


fair crop, but many are falling from the trees. 


Potatoes and corn promise fair vyie.ds. Buyers 
of stock are taking advantage of the short 
erop of hay and are offering $5 to 7 per head 


for cows. 


Floyd, Oneida Coo, Aug 10—Oats were cut 
green to save them from grasshoppers. Some 
of the farmers here are strongly in favor of 
dehorning cattle and will attend to it next 
spring. There will be no apples to speak of 
this fall. 


Homer, Cortland Co oO, Aug {%—Potatoes, 
corn and oats’are raised here and milk, butter 
and cheese are extensively produced but cab- 
bage is the main crop. Several hundred acres 
of this vegetable are growing here now. With 
the usual demand a grsat many carloads will 
be shipped from here this fall. Apples and 
pears are plentiful. 

Medway, Greene Co a, 10—We have 
had little rain since April and it is still dry for 
plowing sod. Grasshoppers are plenty and 
doing some damage to corn and buckwheat. 
Cows are doing poorly for want of pasture and 
water. Some have been feeding all summer. 
A number of droves of cattle and sheep have 
been brought from the mountains lately to go 
to the New York market or to be sold to farm- 
ers who are fortunate enough to have feed for 
them. Apples and pears are quite inferior and 
dropping badly. The apple crop will be very 


Aug 








light. About three-fourths of the corn crop is 
looking well and the oat crop was about the 
same, Varying according to the quality of the 
land on which they were grown. 

Morean, Saratoga Co GO, Aug 8—Excessive 
rain renders it very difticult for farmers to har- 
vest their Hay mostly secured. Corn 
and potatoes very promising. John Steward’s 
barn is rapidly going up. It is 35x66x18 ft. It 
will have a slate roof with modern improved 
silo, making one of the best barns in this vi- 
cinity. It will cost $1200. B. Sheldon had 7 
cows in his herd of 28 poisoned. One died and 
the other six are unable to stand. It is sup- 
posed from the post mortem examination that 
they were affected from eating green oat straw. 


oats. 


Minaville, Montgomery Co Oo, Aug 10—Oats 
about an average crop throughout the town. 
Corn, potatoes and pastures have been consid- 
erably injured by drouth. Butter and cheese 
very low and cows drying up. Hay has ad- 
vanced sharply during the past few weeks 
and the best brings $16 or more per ton. 


North Salem, Westchester Co aq, 
Grapes are rotting badly in this 
Corn promises to be a large crop. 
crop is about harvested. Fruit will 
plentiful this year. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co Oo, Aug The sea- 
son has been an exceptional one. Early farin 
crops and grapes suffered from drouth and late 
frosts. Hay ahalf crop. Oats a good yield 
with very bright straw and re grain. 
Early potatoes fine in quality and a fair yield. 
Corn a prospective heavy yield. Millet bids 
fair to be a good yield. Apples and pears are 
25 per cent of an average crop. Milk about 

as plentiful as usual and bringing 2c per 
qt to farmers. G. B. Low and Fred Matterson 
are buying stock to ship to New York. Fre- 
quent rains are helping buckwheat, corn 
and late potatoes, also improving pastures and 
making the burned meadows look green. But- 
ter and cheese advancing in price and buyers 
are more eager to secure the make. The con- 
densery company is pushing the work of im- 
rovements. Milk stations on the U V road 
1ave begun receiving milk to ship and will 
soon be fully equipped for work. Times will 
soon be better for the farmer in this locality 
as the outlet for his products is much better 
since the building of the railroad and con- 
densery. 

Preble, Cortland Co 0, Aug ‘—Hay all cut 
and about one-third short of afull crop. Oats 
heavy but injured somewhat by grasshoppers. 
Early-sown buckwheat looks well but that put 


Aug 12— 
vicinity. 
The hay 

not be 


in later did not come up good and is very 
small. Horses cheap with demand weak. 
Cows sell low on account of short hay crop. 


Cabbage looking well and growing fast. 


Putnam Valley, PutnamCo qa, Aug 9—Solo- 
mon F. Adams, an old resident of Adams Cor- 
ners, died July 23 at the advanced age of 83. 
He was born in the same house in which he 
died and lived there nearly all his life. He 
was a reader of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, @ 
consistent Methodist and an excellent farmer. 
—Haying about finished. Natural meadows 
were better than last year in this locality. Po- 
tatoes promise to yield better than for many 
years. Oats are good. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co 6, Aug %—The drouth 
is effectually broken. Rain comes often and 
so plentifully as to delay harvesting and other 
farm Work. The grasshoppers have hopped 
out of sight and can no longer cause the farm- 
er any uneasiness. The corn crop looks unusu- 
ally flourishing as also do many fields of oats. 
Pastures are getting green and will soon fur- 
nish abundant feed. Cheese has dropped in 
price and 7c is now the outside figure. 


Selkirk, Albany Co G, Aug 10—Hay in this 
immediate vicinity averaged about 60 per cent 
of a crop with oats and rye about 75 per cent. 
Recent rains have helped buckwheat and po- 
totoes and the outlook is for a good-+crop of 
each. Greening apple trees are about the only 
ones in bearing and the frnit on these is small 
and imperfect with much of it dropping pre- 
maturely. Old and new meadows are so in- 
jured by drouch as to require breaking up and 
reseeding. 

Schodack, Rensselaer Co GO, Aug 10—Consid- 
erable rainy weather of late has greatly wor- 
ried and delayed those farmers who have not 
secured their oats. Some have commenced 
plowing for rve. Corn and potatoes look well. 
Plums are a failure this year, but péars will 
be plentiful. 

Seneca, Seneca Co O, Aug 12—Wheat 
rye yielding better than several 
an average crop and all housed. 
barley heavy. Corn an extra fine 


and 
years. Hay 
Oats and 
crop. \ 
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large acreage of potatoes and the tubers are 
turning out large and smooth. The outlook is 
for the largest yield in 10 years. All garden 
vegetables and root crops very good. A medi- 
um crop of pears, one-half an average crop of 
apples but only a few plums and they are rot- 
ting badly. 


Schaghticoke, Rensselaer Co oO. Ang 12- 
Haying and harvesting were finished about 
Aug 10. Many pieces of oats were down dur- 
ing the recent heavy showers. The hay crop 
is the shortest for years. Ryeon light land 
was poor, but on heavier soil where phosphite 
was used it was a good crop. Oats proved 
much better than was expected. Many ire 
threshing rye and oats. Rye is yielding fairly 
well. Corn and potatoes are looking well. 
Pastures are very short and the shrinkage in 
milk is marked. Lambs and sheep are selling 
extremely low. 

The State Fair at Syracuse.—Every effort 
will be put forth this year to make the stare 
fair the greatest thing of its kind ever held in 
the east. A _ fine line of strictly first-class at- 
tractions have been secured. We hope to be 
able to secure some prominent speakers to at- 
tend the fair and address the people. The 
trotting department under the able manage- 
ment of T. H. Coleman, formerly secretary of 
Hornellsville fair promises to be a great feature 
this year, and some of the fastest and finest 
horses in the country are expected. Applica- 
tions for premium lists and entry blanks have 
been received from all parts of the country, 
many of the applications being from parties 
who have never shown at our fair before. The 
daily dairy institutes which were so popular 
last year will be continued under the superin- 
tendence of George A. Smith, director of farm 
institutes. Our presideat, Prof Roberts of 
Cornell university is greatly interested in the 
success of the dairy institutes and will do all 
in his power to make them interesting and in- 
structive object lessons for dairymen and 
farmers generaliy.—{James B. Docharty, sec- 
retary. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Franklinville, Aug 9—Crops all harvested in 
good condition. The vield of rye through this 
section was heavier than for years past. Corn 
looking well, but beginning to show need of 
rain. Potatoes very thrifty netwithstanding 
bugs, which have been very troublesome. 
Cabbage and cauliflower looking fine and 
promise full crops: Pastures short. Butter 
scarce and high. Will Fanning expects to 
have his mammoth Shanghai rooster on exhibi- 
tion at the Suffolk Co fair. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ry 


Falls, Wyoming Co oo, Aug 12—The oats 
crop from all reports is a full one in every part 


of the county. Hay about 70 per cent ofa 
crop and rye 90. Hay was better than last 
year. The season has been a favorable one, 


but the soil is going back on the farmer as too 
much is taken off and not enough being put 
on. Many begin to realize this and carloads 
of manure are being shipped in from Scranton. 
Apples searce and of poor quality. Early cab- 
bage heading well and very plenty and cheap. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co Oo Aug 8—Hay- 
ing and winter grain harvest completed and 
oats about allin. Hay a good crop. Rye and 
wheat good but not much raised here since the 
price went below the cost of production. Oats 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Adcivertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the reguiar rate of (ifty ¢ents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
asmali adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will 
find that aun advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 





7 ANTED—Man to handle our goods in his own county. 
#S every day you work. Write to-day “ 
OIL CoO., 


A $5 to 
QU AKER HARNESS 


Belden, Ohio. 
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never were better than they are this year- 

Corn is not quite up to last year, but promises 

a fair yield. Potatoes looking well and there 

were a good many planted this season. There 

is a large acreage of buckwheat and it is look- 
(To page 122.] 














CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


and a careful micro- 
scopical examina- 
tion of the urine, is 
a valuable aid in 
determining the 
nature of many 
chronic diseases, 
particularly those 
of the nervous 
system, blood, liv- 
er, kidneys, and 
bladder. These 
aids make it pos- 
sible to treat such 
diseases succcss- 
fully at a distance, without personal exaiii- 
nation of the patient. Thus Bright’s Dis- 
ease of the Kidneys, Inflammation of the 
Bladder, Gravel, and other Diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, ‘‘ Liver Complaint,’’ Dys- 
pepsia, or Indigestion, Dropsy and many 
other maladies are successfully treated and 
cured without personal consultation with 
the physician. 

Nervous Debility, whether resulting from 
over-study, worry, disappointment, or from 
exhausting drains upon the system caused 
by prenicious secret habits contracted in 
youth, through ignorance of their ruinous 
consequences, is successfully managed, 
through correspondence, the necessary 
micdicines being sent by mail or express. 
Write for question blanks, or describe your 
case, send sample of urine for analysis and 
enclose 10 cents for postage on treatise, 
which contains reproduced photographs 
and full names and addresses of vast num- 
bers of people who have been cured in this 
way. Address, World’s Dispensary Medi- 
cal Association, 663 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dr. PIERCE’ 


PLEASANT 


PELLETS 


cure sick headache, biliousness, constipa- 
tion, coated tongue, poor appetite, indires- 
tion, windy belchings and kindred derange- 
ments of the liver, stomach and bowels. 


ONCE USED, ALWAYS IN FAVOR. 


SAVE %« YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
GNE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal fur proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
9 Furncce St., ROCHESTER, UN. ¥. 
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“THE MARKET GARDEN” 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
For MARKET GARDENERS and TRUCKERS. 
50c a Year. Sample Copy FREE. 


THE MARKET GARDEN CO., 
-_ -* Minneapoiis, Minn. 


FAN Nea Me ANAME A A ARRAeo 





MIM WM UM ll 


CRASS 





TO SUBSCRIPTION 


CLUB AGENTS 


If youare working subscriptions business 
fo! any paper or contemplate doing so, we 
have something that will interest you of 
High Legitimate Character and Profitable. 
Send address to GIBBONS-PINKETT 00., Cleveland, 0. « 
REFERENCES—Any Bank or Commercial Agency 
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fFrompage 121.} 
ing fine. Pasture about as usual at this time 
of vear. All things considered farmers here 
have no reason for complaint. Nearly all take, 
read and are pleased witiiu AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. 

Troxelvilie, Snyder Co 0, Aug 10 — Hay and 
wheat all housed and both good crops. Pears 
plenty, apples a fair crop and blackberries and 
hucklebermes good. Potatoes fair although 
bugs were numerous and some damage was 
done by the big white grub worm. 


Matamoras, Pike Co oO , Aug 10—Farmers in 
the Delaware valley are being troubled by a 
White grub, which injures the roots of corn and 
also works in grass sod. Surveying has been 
begun for still another railroad up the Dela- 
ware valievy. A new house is being built on 
Mr Bleesnic’s farm. The price of eggs is ad- 
vancing. Nice lambs bring but 5e per Ib live 
weight. 





The Hop Movement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, Aug 13—Although there is much talk 
about the result of this year’s crop, the actual 
business in that line is very small in comparison 
witha yearago. Brewers and dealers are indif- 
ferent buyers, but cautious withal when a tran- 
saction is made and having enough stock on 
hand tor present needs are willing and able to 
await the outcome. Growers, on the other hand, 
debating among themselves as to the advisability 
of harvesting their crop, some declaring that 
their yards shall not be touched unless prices im- 
prove before Sept 1. A few yards have been eared 
for and will turn out a good crop. Samples of ’4 
hops are still shown, but hardly anything in the 
way of business is heard of. Foreign and Pacific 
markets are in about thesame condition as the 
local trade, all concerned waiting for something 
to turn up. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Aug7 Aug9 Aug 12 
Staie N Y crop '% choice, 8 8 5abe 
“ “ “ “med to prime, 6@7 6a7 6a7 
‘ ss « com, 5@6 5@6 5a6 
: = * "93 choice, 5 5 5 
e « “ “¢om to prime, 3@4 3@4 3xa@4 
e “ old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 
Pacitic "4 choice, 8 8 8 
. “ med to prime, 6@7 6@7 6@a7 
"98 choice, 5 5 5 
* com to prime, 3@4 3@4 3@4 


The domestic —~% ~ and exports and imports 
foreign) of hops at New York compare as fol- 
ows: 





Past. Cor week Since Sametime 
week lasty’r Sept,’ lasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 373 793 168,535 138,912 
Exports to Europe, = 326 79,534 74,066 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, 5 6,873 2,107 





Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 
BOUCKVILLE (Madison), Aug 7—The market is 
oe here. Several samples have been offered of 
hops, but growers want 5c plb which is more 
than the market will bear. Holders have finally 
concluded to wait and see how the new crop 
yields. Present prospects would indicate a yield 
of about 65 % of last year’s product. The question 
of picking seems to be a matter difficult to settle 
among some growers. Some <leclare ti:ey will not 
harvest their hops unless the market advances 
above present quotations by the first of Septem- 
ber. ve cost of harvesting hops is 6e p lb, which 
acd«ied to the expense of growing makes the hop 
business a costly one, and at present prices there 
are no inducements for growers to employ pick- 
ers. Houpsare free from blight and lice and the 
prospects are that the quality will be fine. 
EDMESTON (Otsego), Aug 6—Thompson & Pen- 
ners hop yard looks well. They used several tons 
of commercial fertilizers. There will not be as 
many hops harvested in this section as usual 
owing to poor cultivation. Several yards have 
been plowed up. 








New York Grange Notes. 


Oataka Falls (Genesee) grange, No 394, of Fort 
Hill is growing rapidly. Thirty new members 
have been received since January and they are 
nearly all of the best citizens and farmers. 
Farmers are beginning to see the advantage of 
Patrons Journal. 

The Patrons mutual fire relief association of 
Genesee Co has sustained another loss by light- 
ning at Byron. The barns of Isaac and George 
Dillingham were cutirely destroyed with con- 
tents consisting of grain, hay, cows, shotes, har- 
ness and farm wols. The amount of loss was 
$5761, insurance allowed 3450, which will have to 
be collected by assessment on 1,264,045 the 
amount of risks now in force. This is the second 
assessment in 14 years 

At Jefferson Co fair, Sept 10-13, a grange depart- 
ment will be established. 

The grangers of New York state will take an ex- 
cursion to the Thousand islands Aug 20, tickets 
good for four days 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


_ tries were 1,446,000. 


Prospective Increase in Potato Yield. 


The August condition of potatees, high al- 
most everywhere, is in agreeable contrast with 
that of a year ago. At that time serious 
drouth had lowered this in many ofthe big 
surplus states to a level whence it never re- 
covered, materially reducing the aggregate 
yield. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S exhaus- 
tive crop report published last September 
made the crop 164,400,000 bu, and the govern- 
ment report issued at the close of the year 
placed it at 170,787,000 bu. It is altogether too 
early to make any statement pointing to act- 
ual yield, yet it will be interesting to know 
something of the prospects regarding the crop 
to be harvested this fall pending our 
full report to be published later. 

The 9% acreage is approximately 3,210,000 acres 
against 2,914,000 in ‘4, an increase of about 10 
per cent. In its December report, the govern- 
ment placed the ’# acreage at 2,738,000, which 
was probably an underestimate. Taking last 
year’s final yield per acre following the low 
condition Aug 1, ‘94, and applying it to the 
present condition, together with a recognition 
of the increased acreage, suggests a materially 
larger crop, providing the situation remains 
about the same from now on until harvest. 
While distinctly refraining from any endeavor 
to measure the crop in bushels at this early 
date, conditions suggest the probability of a 
final yield exceeding 200,000,000 bu. This fig- 
ure, however, is subject to such modifications 
as final developments may make necessary. 

The following table shows the acreage in the 
older states, together with comparative condi- 
tions, the yield a year ago and estimates of 
possible production in bushels should present 
conditions continue: 


Acreage -—Cond—, Estimated crop-~ 
Aug I a= 1 
1895 "95 7 18¢5 1884 
Me, 65,000 97 93 9,126,000 7,695,000 
NH, 25,000 ri 95 3,187,000 2,750,000 
Vt, 23,000 al 98 3,491,000 3,335,000 
Mass, 35,000 99 82 4,627,000 503,000 
Ct, 25, 95 68 3,047,000 2,496,000 
RI 8,000) 88 75 1,039,000 630 000 
NY, 427,00 al #2 26,645,000 24,570,000 
NJ, 50,000 92 53 4,500,000 2,914,000 
Pa, 244,000 G4 73 14,762,000 10,300,000 
0, 227 000 73 69 11,804,000 10,250,000 
Mich 246,000 75 76 14,612,000 12,840,000 
Ind, 128,000 70 80 3,456,000 3,270,000 
Il, 194,000 68 63 9,564, 7,802,000 
Wis, 200,000 BS 51 12,320,006 7,425,000 
Minn 150,000 97 55 12,555,000 6,726,000 
Ia, 205,000 os) 4! 11,828,000 6,688,000 
Mo, 109,000 97 Rb 4,129,000 3,290,000 
Kan, 129,000 yu 6 5,763,000 3,996, 
Neb, 128,000 92 38 6,297,000 3,488,000 
8 Dak 53,000 83 42 2,989,000 1,960, 06 
N Dak, 48,000 44 68 3,504,000 1,856,000 
Others, 481,000 90 88 40,692,000 36,600,000 
Total, 3,210,000 209,747,000 164,414,000 


Bad for the Hide Market. 


Imports of hides have increased enormously 
since the advance in the market. They have 


been free of duty for many years. May im- 
ports were 25,517,000 lbs, valued at $2,231,000, 


against 6,315,000 Ibs in ’94, valued at only 540,- 
000. During the 11 months ending June 1 to- 
tal imports were 147,969,000 lbs, worth 12,800,- 
000 against 32,120,000 lbs a year earlier, valued 
at 7,110,000, the last named evidently consist- 
ing chiefly of expensive grades. During May 
the U K shipped to this country 2,437,000 lbs 
leather valued at about 740,000, while the value 
of our exports of finished leather to all coun- 
In addition were exports 
of shoes, harness and saddles, amounting to 
more than 200,000, an increase all around over 
a year ago of 50 per cent. The market for hides 
has lost about all its excitement, but prices are 
well maintained. ‘ 


The Shortage in Home Beef Supply. 





During June the United Kingdom imported 
from this country 21,919 beef cattle, against 41,- 
780 a year ago, which was a big year, and 16,984 
two years ago. During the first six months of 
95 English purchases of cattle inthe US were 
131,991 against 207,745 in ’9, a falling off of 
about 76,000. During the same half-year  pe- 
riods Canada increased her business from the 
mother country from 22,441 cattle to 25,362, and 
Argentina from 6,655 to 16,754. While these 
purchases in South America were numerically 
small, they are important, showing enormous 
growth. During June alone 4,887 head were 
shipped to England and Scotland, against 1,112 
@ year earlier and only 481 head in June ’93. 
The cheap lands, fertile soil and liberal crops 
of alfalfa and corn in that country, may mean 


still greater development of the cattle indus- 
try. 

Meanwhile the home beef supply continues 
to run away behind last year. During the first 
seven months of 0% receipts at primary mar- 
kets fell nearly 15 per cent short of a year ago. 
In the older states of the Ohio valley and east- 

yard moderate numbers are coming out, but 
the market for all desirable beeves is indirect- 
ly helped by this decrease in arrivals at west- 
ern points. The demand for stock cattle to go 
to the country has shown growth, farmers evi- 
dently being more than willing to convert the 
big corn crop into beef. Care must be exercis- 
ed to avoid paying too much for stockers and 
feeders. Prices on these are now nearly up to 
an average for fairly good butcher animals, 
taking one year with another. The following 
shows the receipts of live stock at the four 
leading western markets during the first seven 
months of ’95 with comparisons: 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Chicago 1,315,789 1,479,384 1,836,513 
Kaysas City, 773,052 1,490,577 501,130 
Omaha, 245,745 752,002 105,149 
St Louis, 405,993 622,847 311,445 

Total, 2,741,579 4,344,810 2,754,441 
Same period, ’94, 3,210,681 7,456,955 2,234,657 
Same period, '93, 3,341,737 5,755,110 2,432,747 
Same period, 92, 2,256,301 7,795.55 1,878,573 
Same period, ’91, 2,836,500 7,850,155 1,847,066 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





NEW YORK—At Baldwinsville,old tobacco moves 
each week in smal! quantities and at low prices. 
Not only are the better grades of binders and wrap- 
per leaf secured, but all sorts of filler goods are 
somaya being taken up from growers.—At Ben- 

n Corners, the crop is growing rapidly and eut- 
ting will begin the last of the month.—At Wol- 
cott some ’94 has changed hands and one crop. of 
"93 was bought for export.—At Jacksonville, sev- 
eral have topped their tobacco and prospects are 
bright fora fine ——< Granby and Hannibal, 
the crop will be small, so many have quit tobacco 
raising. 


PENNSYLVANIA—The Lancaster county tobacco 
SS association held its monthly meeting at 

cky Springs, Aug 3. A large attendance of 
growers were present who roundly scored the 
governor for voting the appropriation for con- 
tinuing the tobacco experiments. The experi- 
ments have been continued this year in spite of 
the lack of state aid and a thorough inspection 
wasmade of thel0 growing plots. At the busi- 
ness meeting addresses were made by Drs Wil- 
liam Frear and H. P. Armsby of the state college 
and Profs Leonard Pearson and W. H. Evans. 
The association will hold its next meeting at the 
Donegal experiment; station, Aug 24. Lancaster 
dealers find business practically at a standstill. 
In the growing districts, sales are few and all in- 
terested in tobacco are awaiting the usual fall 
stirin trade. The latter part of July 1000 cs are 
said to have changed hands, mostly to jobbers 
who think they see a profit in holdingit. From 
7to 8¢ was paid for seed leaf and 12 to 13c for 
Havana seed.—At Shrewsbury, York Co, there was 
less than one-third the usual crop planted. The sea- 
son when planting was finished was unfavorable, 
consequently plants did not take well and what 
lots are planted are short and irregularin growth. 
The crop as it stands promises to be poor and un- 
profitable. 











New Jersey State Fair, 


WAVERLEY PARK, NEWARK, 
‘Sept. 2 to 6, 1895. 
THE BEST FRUIT DISPLAY in the EAST. 


You cannot make a mistake, if you have any- 
thing to sell, by exhibiting with us. We expect 
with fair weather to have 100,000 visitors. 

For information address 


E. B. GADDIS, Pres’t. P. T. QUINN, Cor. Sec. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


World’s Fair 
Award. 
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RA Se AL) We are the only Steel 
*) SS XS > Ruofing Co. awarded 
fF TS Noda) and Diploma 


for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of ail styles of METAL ROOF) No, SIDING, 
CUILING, ETC. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 

Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 


FRUIT Etaegnaron 


Different sizes and ise abies Catalogue free. 
7? 


THE BLYMYER 





Cincinnatl, O 












STORY oF te News, 


BRITISH CROPS ARE SHORT. 


Lonpon, Eng, Aug 2—The question most to 
the front at the present moment is “what kind 
of harvest shall we have?’ Answers to this 
question are generally forthcoming from 
several sources, but that to which perhaps 
most attention can be given is the one com- 
piled and published by the Mark Lane Ex- 
press. An advance proof which I have been 
permitted to see draws a very somber picture 
of the state of the crops of Great Britain. It 
is stated that itis not difficult tosum up the 
general position, as all over the country there 
is a similarity in disaster; whether they turn 
to wheat, barley, or oats, beans, peas or hay, 
to potatoes or roots, they find the same story 
of injured crops, want of development, imma- 
turity, and absence of both quantity and qual- 
ity. 

The journal referred to follows the practice 
that is pursued inthe U § of calculating the 
average condition of the crops at 100, and in 
doing so they arrive at the following figures 
with respect tothe produce named: Wheat, 
78.5; barley, 84.9: oats 78.6; beans, 72; peas 75.9; 
potatoes, 86.7; roots, 71.9; grass and hay, 66; 
and hops, 71.5. These figures show that a great 
disaster has fallenon the agriculture of this 
country, owing, so far as the cereals are con- 
cerned, to frost in spring, followed by a long 
period of drouth; whilst in respect to other 
crops, the difficulties have resulted entirely 
from absence of rain. Wheat is 22 per cent less 
favorable than it was this time last year and 
even 6.2 per cent worse than in the 
dry year 93. Beans and roots show a falling 
off of more than 23 per cent, being, however, 
in the former case, better than two years ago, 
while roots are actually worse. The root crop 
has met with a disaster which cannot be sur- 
mounted, though it may be somewhat alleviat- 
ed by the weather; indeed, the rain has al- 
ready made a wonderful change in the appear- 
ance and prospect of the crop, which will 
grow, but can never reach more than three 
quarters of an average. Barley is upward of 
17, oats 21 and peas 19 worse than last year, 
with hops 19 and grass and hay not less than 
45 under. Potatoes, the best crop of the year, 
are back 5.4 per cent, even on a lower compari- 
son than the other crops named. In only four 
instances—barley, peas, beans and grass—is 
the position greater than it was in what is 
known as the “‘bad year 1893,” and in value 
they cannot make up for the deficiency on the 
others. : 

An improvement will doubtless occur in the 
position with regard to roots and grass, but 
beyoud this no change of importance can take 
place. In closing the report says: ‘‘We are 
constrained to admit that taken all together 
the year °95 is really worse than ’93. The 
black cloud which has so long darkened the 
horizon, still hangs over the British farmer, 
and the prospect is, if anything, more dis- 
heartening. The troubles he has to encounter 
at home by reason of weather adversities are 
bad; but they are a hundred times worse by 
foreign competion, which is fast driving farm- 
ing out from afmong theindustries of this 
country. 

The reports from the continent of Europe in 
reference to harvest show that in Hungary 
wheat equals the average of last year, but the 
quality is very irregular, and the weight rath- 
er ligkter than usual. In France the wheat 
crop is irregular. Ifthis estimate proves cor- 
rect, it will make France this year an importer 
of about 48 miilions bushels, instead of an ex- 
porter. New wheat from Roumania is being 

















offered in the English market at 72c per bu, 
and new barley from southern Europe at 5ic. 
Considerable damage is reported to uncut 
crops in Belgium by heavy rains, which have 
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also preventedithe|carrying of that which is cut. 
In Poland the crops have been damaged by 
drouth in some districts, but notwithstanding 
this the yield promises to be above the aver- 
age. There has been of iate rather too much 
rain in Germany to suit the crops, and a dry 
period is now looked for, to enable the grain 
to be safely carried. 


re 
To Fight Electric Roads.—A new political 
organization has been formed in New Jersey, 
composed entirely of the employees of the va- 
rious steam railroads whose eastern terminals 
are in the state. It is claimed that all of them 
are represented in the movement. The mem- 
bers say they were compelled to organize to 
protect themselves from trolley roads, whose 
great increase of late is likely to reduce the 
wages of railroad men by reducing the volume 
of steam railroad business. The resolutions 
adopted pledge the association to support no 
candidate who will not pledge himself to op- 
pose any legislation in favor of electric roads. 


Cuban Republic Proclaimed.—A dispatch has 
been received by Gen Quesada at the head- 
quarters of the Cuban insurgents in New York 
by the steamship Niagara by special messen- 
ger, dated the Ist, at Santiago, Cuba, stating 
that a republic had been formed by election at 
Camaquey, afew days before that date. The 
delegates at the national republican conven- 
tion at Camaquey, which has been proclaimed 
the temporary capital, were Dr J. Castello, R. 
Portuondo, N. Sanchez, A. Aquilero and R. 
Mandonley. Gen G. Masso was elected presi- 
Gent and his cabinet will consist of three men 
—a minister of theinterior, a minister of war 
and a minister of foreign relations. 


Fatal Week for Ohio.—A coal train of 35 cars 


went through a bridge op the Ohio southern 
railroad the llth. The engine dropped 25 feet 
into the Paint river whichis 30 f deep at 
that point, some 40 miles south of Springfield. 
Twenty cars piled upon the engine. The en- 
goow. the fireman and one brakeman were 

illed, being buried in the river under 400 
tons of coal. It is said that the bridge had 
caught fire and was half burned through when 
the train struck it. 


A Railroad to Hudson Bay.—The Canadian 
government has voted to give $80,000 a year 
or 20 years to build a railroad to Hudson bay. 
The scheme is to have European vessels land 
in Hudson bay and connect with Manitoba and 
Winnipeg by rail and furnish a route for ship- 
ping grain to Europe. It is very doubtful 
owever if such a scheme will be in the slight- 
est degree successful. In the first place very 
high rates worid have to be eT by the 
lroad as a large part cf the way it will pass 
through a most desolate country. The steam- 
ships could only make two or three tri 
during the open season and would always 
danger of being frozen in, or run down by ice- 


bergs. 
A Defeat for Silver Men in Iowa.—The demo- 


cratic state convention of Iowa met this week. 
The majority of the committee on permanent 
organization recommended J. H. Shields of 
Dubuque for permanent chairman, and the mi- 
mority reported the name of B. L. Bestow of 
Chariton. Shields represented the sound 
money element and Bestow the free silver 
men. The ballot on the motion to substitute the 
minority report was the first test of strength. 
It resulted against the substitution of the mi- 
nority report. The sound money men received 
the announcement with protracted cheering. 
The majority of the committee on resolutions 
resented a platform which reaffirms the na- 
fonal platform of 1892; points with satisfaction 
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to the evidences of returning prosperity as ful- 
filling the convention’s promises ; and declares 
the repeal of the silver purchase law and the 
federal election law and the uprooting of Mc- 
Kinleyism to be works worthy of the history 
and prestige of the great democratic party and 
of a courageous democratic administration. A 
minority report was read which favored the 
free coinage of silver at 16to 1. The majorit 
report was, however, adopted. W. F. Bab 
was nominated for governor. 


An Electric Plow has been patented by an 


Evansville (Ind) man. An electric motor has 
been successfully applied to a plow by Zim- 
merman & Co of Leipsic, Ger, who claimgthat it 
is 50 percent cheaper than plowing with 
oxen, and much better than a steam plow. It 
seems to be too complicated as yet for practical 
use. 


More Outrages in China.—Once more Christian 
missionaries in China have been massacred 
and mission property burned. The places this 
time are Kucheng and Yungshuh. Ten ora 
dozen were murdered, mostly women. The 
experiences of the survivors were terrible. 
They say that death was the least part of the 
sufferings of the butchered women. The man- 
darins endeavor to blame certain secret socie- 
ties for the outrage. Europeans, however, 
regard this as nonsense. Some of the mission- 
aries murdered are from England and some 
from the United States and both countries have 
instructed their ministers to make prompt de- 
mand for the punishment of the criminals and 
for reparation for the crime. 





Texas Silver Convention.—A democratic free 

silver convention was held at Fort Worth, 
Tex, recently. A sensation was created by 
a motion that a complete list of delegates be 
made out in order to give the lie to those news- 
pepere that had been saying and would con- 
inue to say that the free silver conventions 
were made up chiefly of republicans, negroes 
and populists, with a slight sprinkling of dem- 
ocrats. At the night session resolutions were 
passed declaring in favor of free coinage of 
silver at 16 to 1 and condemning the financial 
policy of the present administration. 


Some Political Notes.—The populists of Ohio 
have nominated the famous Coxey, of Coxey’s 
army fame, for governor.——At a recent demo- 
cratic county convention in Ohio two tickets 
were nominated and two sets of delegates to 
the state convention chosen. The cause of 
this was a grand free fight, which broke up 
the meeting after both factions had nominat- 
ed. Now each faction declares its candidates 
are the legal ones. 


Enormous Crops to be Hauled.—Judge J. G. 
Yeomans, of the interstate commerce commit- 
tee, reports that the outlook for the railroads 
throughout the entire northwest is brighter 
than it has been for years. The crops, he says, 
are enormous, and he expresses himself as 
amazed at the immense tonnage the granger 
roads will be forced to haul when the move- 
ment of grain begins. Very few complaints 
of cut rates, he states, have been filed with the 
commission, and generally the roads seem to 
be living up to the law. 


a 

I Have Been a Reader of your most excellent 
and instructive peoee for over 30 years. When 
it first came in the weekly form I did not think 
I would like it as well as in the monthly, but 
now I like it better and better. Your market 
reports are worth much to me. I take eight 
weekly papers, but my first inquiry is for THE 
AGRICULTURIST. My farm is largely devoted 
tofruit, peaches taking the lead.—[A. D. 








Booth, Edinburg, O. 
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The Nearer View. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


What though I see not to the end 
This little pathway of my days, 
The lights or clouds that o’er it bend, 
Its junctures with a thousand ways? 


What though I cannot surely tell 
Where leads this sudden turn of fate? 
What circumstance may augur well? 
What burning impulse comes too late? 


Enough, if to my watchful eye 
Appears one thing I ought to do; 
And so, content with serving, I 
Walk step by step the journey through. 





The Story of Mother Hubbard 


By Will Templer. 


GREAT MANY YEARS ago, 
so long ago that Howe's 
redcoats had not yet march- 
ed up Bunker’s hill to be 
sent reeling back by Pres- 
cott’s men, Mother Hub- 

lis bard lived in alow brown 
house at the end of a green lane ina little fish- 
ing village not far from Boston. While yet 
youth was hers, her husband had ventured out 
ona fishing voyage and had gone down ina 
storm. 

She had a son, Edward, and they say there 
was not acomelier nor more manly boy in the 
whole colony. When Ned had become a tall 
youth, in common with most boys of that day 
who lived near the sea, he wanted to become 
asailor. Mistress Hubbard did all she could 
to dissuade him, but there camea day when 
she walked with her boy down to the beach and 
kissed him on both cheeks before he stepped 
into the boat to be rowed out to the great ship 
that was to carry him away to the Mediterra- 
nean sea. Then she sat down on the sand and 
watched the ship with dry, sad eyes until it 
Was a mere speck on the horizon. 

The voyage of the ship Roger Williams 
would last many months at the best, to say 
nothing of the probabilities of adverse winds 
and tempests, and the merciless pirates of Mo- 
rocco, Algiers and Tripoli, who often captured 
the ships of Christian nations and sold their 
crews into slavery. 

After the lapse of a year Dame Hubbard 
used to come twice a day to the beach, where, 
shading her eyes with her hand, she would 
look long and anxiously out to sea. “Hath 
the good ship Williams yet arrived?” she 
would ask of any whom she met, and the an- 
swer always was, ‘‘Nay, dame, the Williams 
hath not yet arrived.” Then with a weary 
sigh she would return to her cottage without 
another word. Sometimes she made her in- 
quiry of Witless Will, who was a poor, harm- 
less, half-crazy creature that lived in the vil- 
lage, and whom many people thought to be be- 
witched, on account of his strange faculty of 
putting nearly every thing he said into a sort 
of ready rhyme.~ When thus asked the witless 
one would strike an attitude, and fixing his 
eyes on the distant sea line would reel off ina 
singsong tone some such quatrain as the fol- 
lowing: 

“O, a ship went sailing across the sea, 
Away from New England’s shore, 


And upon a cruel rock sank she, 
So we ne’er shall see her more.” 


The days grew into weeks, the weeks into 
months, and the months into years, bringing to 
the mother’s patient ears the same old dreary 
answer, spoken in tones of pity: ‘‘Nay, dame, 
the Williams hath not yet arrived.” The vil- 
lagers came at last to regard Mistress Hubbard 
as slightly daft. 

To all who knew her she was Mother Hub- 
bard, now, and the boys and girls, who all 
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loved her, had given herthe name. No matter 
who they were, the children received hearty 
welcome at the brown house, where they knew 
there was always an apple, a cookie or a 
doughnut awaiting them, and which was in- 
variably taken from a huge cupboard standing 
opposite the fireplace in the kitchen. On the 
bottom shelf of the cupboard she kept a big 
pewter platter full of bones and broken vict- 
uals, placed within handy reach of her dog, 
Moses, which, by the way, was a remarkable 
animal. She found him one morning, a _half- 
drowned black puppy, on a pile of wreckage, 
for there had been a great storm the night be- 
fore. ‘‘Surely the Lord hath sent me this 
puppy to be a companion,” she said, ‘‘and inas- 
much as I have taken him from the water, his 
name shall be Moses.” 

Years rolled on and one autumn she had had 
bad luck; her cow had died and her one nice, 
fat pig had been eaten by woives just before 
she was going to have it killed for her own ta- 
ble. But she would have managed to pull 
through the winter had she not been taken ill 
just when a terrible snow storm struck the 
coast. It filled the valleys with banks twenty 
feet deep and almost covered the little brown 
house, where, on a low couch in the kitchen, 
moaning with pain, lay the woman who had 
not before missed a trip to the beach in nearly 
twenty years. 

‘We must abide at home,” she said, address- 
ing Moses; ‘‘if the Williams arrives to-day Ned 
must needs find his way home alone. Never 
mind. Ned knows the way, but I fear that I 
have not sufficient fuel within for a lengthy 
storm; may it last, I pray, till he comes; he 
will soon fetch more.” 

She grew worse as the storm increased until 
she could scarcely feed the fire and provide 
for Moses from the scanty contents of the pew- 
ter platter. Witless Will was the only native 
of the village who was abroad during that 
fearful storm. ‘It had ever been so with the 
poor, hair-brained creature. It was on the 


morning of the third day, when the storm had - 


spent itself and a brilliant sun was shining 
down on the heaving sea and still, white earth, 
that Witless Will approached the window of 
Mother Hubbard’s cottage. He beheld the 
dead ashes on the fireless hearth and saw 
the poor, sick old lady leave her couch and 
drag herself on hands and knees to the cup- 
board, where her hungry dog stood begging in 
his mute way. He saw her drag forth an emp- 
ty platter and ran chattering from the scene 
just as the platter dropped from her nerveless 
grasp and she fell prone on the cold floor in a 
dead faint. 

Down toward the shore ran the lunatic. 
There to find a new item of interest. A fine 
ship was lying without the bar, and pulling 
toward her from the shore was a boat contain- 
ing two rowers. Coming up the street, evi- 
dently just landed from the ship, was a tall, 
bronzed man in sailor dress, carrying a huge 
leather portmanteau. The stranger approach- 
ed the fantastic figure and demanded, “Sir- 
rah! Dost know aught of one Mistress Hub- 
bard hereabout ?” 

For answer, Witless Will threw his head on 
one side and sang in a monotonous voice: 


“Old Mother Hubbard, she went to her cupboard 
To get her poor doga bone; and when she came 


ther 
The cupboard was bare, and so the poor dog had 
none.” 

‘‘Knave!” cried the sailor impatiently, ‘‘wilt 
thou answer my question?’ But the simple 
one only laughed and ran off to repeat his new 
rhyme to all he met, leaving the sailor to find 
his way alone. He soon turned into Mother 
Hubbard’s lane, plowed his way through} the 
drifts to her door. He peered cautiously 
through the window. What he saw there we 
already know. The next instant he had torn 
open the door, rushed into the house and was 
straining Mother Hubbard’s senseless form to 
his bosom. 

‘‘Mother!”’ he cried in agony, ‘have I come 
home to find thee dead? Speak! dear mother, 
speak!’ But not asound came from the pale 
lips. The sailor gently laid his burden on the 
couch and taking off his thick coat wrapped it 
around her; then droping on his knees beside 
her, he chafed her hands briskly, calling her 
by endearing terms. 

Mother Hubbard opened her eyes at last and 
smiled a sweet smile. ‘‘Dear Ned,” she whis- 








pered, ‘“‘thou’st come at last; where hast thou 
tarried so long ?’’ 

‘‘Never mind, mother,” he replied, tenderly, 
“thou shalt know all when thou’rt better; let 
it suffice for the present when I say that I 
have been a slave among the Black-a-moors 
for nearly a score of years.”’ 

Mother Hubbard lay still for a moment and 
then said, “‘My son, wilt thou kindle a fire 
and prepare some food? Verily it hath waxed 
cold here and thou must be an hungered after 
thy long journey, and [I observe, too, that 
Meses is standing behind thee waiting to make 
thy acquaintance.”’ 

Mother Hubbard lived to a good old age, 
happy with her son, and then Ned lived out 
the span of his days. Witless Will fell overa 
cliff and was killed, but his rhyme of Old 
Mother Hubbard will never die so long as 
there are children left in the world. 


That Beautiful Sea Picture. 





That beautiful marine view used last week 
to illustrate Mrs Sibley’s poem, The ocean and 
the prairie, is from a celebrated painting bya 
German artist, Th Weber, a copy of which was 
made by courtesy of Mr James D. Gill, widely 
known as a dealer in valuable paintings. 





Letters from the Children. 





The Barn Swallow.—Every country boy and 
girl is acquainted with the barn swallow. Its 
name brings to recollection the old, weather- 
stained barn, the bins of oats and wheat, the 
mow filled with fragrant hay, the sloping roof, 
and the curious, cone-shaped nests against'the 
dingy, cobwebbed rafters. Every boy remem- 
bers climbing the mountain of sweet-scented 
hay and standing on tiptoe to see into the mud- 
built nest stuffed with fine hay and lined with 
a handful of downy geese feathers. Here on 
this soft bed rest the small, white eggs. The 
swallow is a graceful bird abont seven inches 
long. The upper parts are steel blue, the front, 
chin and under parts are chestnut, the wings 
and tail black, the latter greatly forked. You 
can see them on a summer evening darting 
hither and thither like swift flashes of light- 
ning; now flying about the eaves of the barn, 
back and forth to their nests, now away until 
they are lost in the distance. The eye can 
hardly follow them in their circuitous winding. 
The rapidity of their flight is something al- 
most remarkable. Early in May they build 
their nests, twenty or thirty pairs often build- 
ing in the same barn and within a few inches 
of each other; yet the most perfect harmony 
prevails in this peaceful community. In 
August both young and old prepare for de- 
parture. They gather in great numbers on the 
roof, twittering cheerfully and making occa- 
sional flights as if uncertain whether to go or 
stay, but soon leave us for their winter quar- 
ters, probably in Mexico and South America, 
[Zetta Moore. 


An Orphan Boy.—I am 12 years old. I came 
here to this good home when I was two years 
old. My home before that was in the Roches- 
ter orphan asylum. I work on the farm. I 
can do lots of work and am willing, too, so the 
folks say. I haveacolt anda pig. Every fall 
for several years I have a pig to sell. All my 
money I have is on interest. I want to buy a 
farm some day. I went tothe World’s fair at 
Chicago, and last fall I went on a nice trip. 
It was down the Hudson river by daylight. 
We went as far south as Old Point Comfort. 
I had a nice time. I will try and be a very 
good boy so that my good friends will not be 
sorry that.they have been so good to me.— 
[Cosmo M. Coe. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR AUGUST. 


7. REBUS—A quotation from Longfellow. 
1000 Use B 
& now isit& w hat ™® 
My 6S & ion C or C1000 to C. 
8. ANAGRAM (one word)— 
NO MOONS OUT. 

9. ChaRADE—When the worm hears the 
bird do my first, he should use my whole and 
do my second to danger. 

10. Drop LETTER PuzzLE— 
—O—T—M—O—I-—S. 

11. Brsticat— Where is the word horse first 
mentioned in the Bible. Give book, chapter 
and verse. 








a 
Mrs Winsome: What makes Mrs Gabsy 
keep her clock two hours fast? Mrs Winsome- 
more: So she’ll have all the gossip of the 


town two hours before it happens. 











BOOKS AND EDUCATION. 


The Cost of a College Course. 


The question of expense, one of the first to 
be considered in deciding whether to pursue a 
course of study at an agricultural or other col- 
lege, is answered definitely by the following 
figures gathered from the presidents of repre- 
sentative institutions in different parts of the 
country. The experience of students at four 
of the colleges, those of Illinois, Pennsylvania. 
Maine and Colorado, shows an average annual 
expense of $235.28, without deducting for 
amounts earned by these students by way of 
helping themselves along. Two institutions 
give information asto possible earnings. At 
the state agricultural college in Manhattan, 
Kan, the average annual expense of eight stu- 
dents was $136.25, after deducting for money 
earned, the lowest of the eight being $80a 
year and the highest $165. Students at Man- 
hattan are paid for ordinary labor 10c an hour, 
and the monthly payroll of the coilege ranges 
from $250 to $400. Atthe Michigan college, 
the average cost is reckoned at $125a year at 
the outside, after deducting for money earned. 

At the four institutions first mentioned there 
are facilities for earning money which reduce 
the necessary expense by a good deal. From 
the University of Illinois, at Urbana, Prof T. 
A. Clark writes: ‘“‘The average expenses here 
are somewhere from $225 to $300 a year. For 
our short course in agriculture no fees are 
charged and the student is at no expense ex- 
cepting board and lodging, which range from 
$3.25 to $5.50 a week. For the regular course 
an incidental fee of $7.50 a term ($22.50 a year) 
is charged, besides some small deposits requir- 
ed in iaboratory courses are always coming up, 
which make the amount spent in ayear reach 
about the sums I have named at the beginning. 
There are numerous opportunities about the 
university for students to earn, but the num- 
ber is not sufficient to be relied upon. Howevy- 
er, the needy student generally finds some- 
thing to do if he comes with sufficient money 
to carry him along till he gets acquainted. 

The outlook for astudent at the Colorado 
state agricultural college at Fort Collins, 
where the total cost need not exceed $200a 
year, can be gathered from the following ex- 
tracts from President Ellis’ letter: ‘A num- 
ber of our young people have joined a board- 
ing club and to these the weekly expenses will 
not exceed $3 for everything. There are 
others who do their own work, buy their own 
provisions, and they make their way at still 
less expense than those hereinbefore named. 
Again, there is another class who buy their 
whole material by their own efforts. This 
class is limited in number, but, I am glad to 
say, it embraces some of the very best students 
inthe college. Our young ladies,60 in number, 
have not the same opportunities for economiz- 
ing that the young men have; yet in their 
cases there are many who find homes with our 
people, and by assisting in the housework, 
pay their board, at least. There are no fees of 
any kind in connection with our work. The 
treasurer receives not one cent from any stu- 
dent fromthe time he enters college until he 
graduates. The law of the state requires that 
certain of our students should work, at stated 
times, on the farm and garden. For this work 
students receive anywhere from 5to 1l5c per 
hour, according to the character of the service 
they render. The students are required by 
our regulations to purchase military uniforms, 
varying in cost from $16 to $21. Even in this 
matter arrangements will be made whereby 
students who are worthy of such consideration 
may receive help from the state.” 

From the Pennsylvania state college, Centre 
county, President Atherton writes: ‘It is safe 
to say in general that a student can get along 
very comfortably and pay all expenses for $250 
ayear. There are no fixed opportunities for 
earning money, but many of our students pick 
up a considerable amount by various odds and 
ends of work which they have little difficulty 
in finding. But they cannot depend upon that 
until they have been here long enough to be- 
come acquainted with the openings and show 
what they can do.”’ 

In response to the request for figures of the 
cost of living at Orono, President Harris of the 
Maine state college procured of five students 
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accounts of 
of which 


detailed 
features 
gestive. 

Student A: Expenses for three years not 
including clothes, traveling and vacation ex- 
penses: Board, $255; laundry, mending, etc, 
$33; furniture, $14; stationery and drafting 
paper, $11; fuel, $55; books, $90; incidentals, 
$49; other expenses, $28; total, $535; average 
annual expense, $178.33; vacation expenses, 
$175; money earned, $600. Excess of ex- 
penses (including everything) over earnings 
$153, or an annual average of $51. 

Student B: Expenses for three years not 
including clothes, traveling and vacation ex- 


their expenses, some 
are interesting and sug- 


penses: Board, washing and college bills, 
$335.53; books, $42.05; drawing instruments, 
paper, etc, $24.20; incidentals, $36.09; room 


rent, fuel, light, etc, $213.65; other expenses, 
$23.75; total $675.07. Average per year, $225.02. 

Student C: (Course of 2} years): Books, sta- 
tionery, etc, $40.92; term bills, $100.20; board, 
$314.92; medical attendance, $26.53; miscel- 
laneous, 63.92; total, 546.49. Average annual 
expense was $218.60. The amount earned dur- 
ing the time was $115.15. 

Student D: Spent in 3} years, for all pur- 
poses except car fare but including clothes 
and vacation expenses, $853.85, or an average 
of $243.99 a year. The amount earned during 
this time was $468.47, and the excess of ex- 
penses of all kinds except traveling expenses 
or earnings, was $385.48,or an average of $110.14 
a year. 

Student E: For all expenses (including 
clothes, traveling and vacation) in four years, 
$1108.86. Amount earned during this time, 
$633.72; excess of expenses over earnings, 
$475.14, or an average of $118.78 a year. 

The conclusion of the matter is this: At a 
money cost of $50 to $250 a year, or at a total 
expense of $150 to $750, a young man can se- 
cure an equipment for life work which no re- 
verses of fortune can take away; a preparation 
which every year, with the progress of science, 
becomes more necessary to complete success. 





New Books on Our Table. 





Complete Farmer’s Account Book and Weath- 
er Record is a valuable blank book issued at 
$3 by the J. H. Houtz publishing company, 
Indiana. It contains nearly 350 large folio 
pages, and embraces separate account depart- 
ments for ajl grains, stock, orchard, dairy, gar- 
den, hay, seed, cotton, hops, bees, with general 
and special accounts and yearly summaries. 
There are forms for all business papers and 
many useful tables. The best of writing paper 
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is used and the ruling is excellent. With the 
aid of this work it would not be difficult to 
keep accurate farm accounts. 


The Silver Problems presented in that popular 
book, Coin’s Financial Schoql, have called forth 
many replies, among which are Stanley Water- 
loo’s Honest Money, published at 25c by the 
Equitable publishing company, Chicago; $’s or 
?, by W. B. Mitchell of Chattanooga, Tenn, 
25c; and Coin’s Financial Fool, by Horace 
White, with illustrations by Dan Beard, sold by 
J.S. Ogilvie publishing company, New York, 
at 25c. The financial problems which agitate 
the people of America are discussed in these 
small books. 


Experiment Station Bulletins.—_Farmers may 
obtain the following recent bulletins and re- 
ports free by addressing the agricultural ex- 
periment stations at the indicated postoffices. 

AUSTRALIA—At Sydney. Australian weeds 
and insects (VI, 4). 

CALIFORNIA—At The 
thistle (107). 

Canapa—At Toronto. Planting and caring 
for young trees in an apple orchard (’95). 
Good roads in Ontario (’94). 

ConNECTICUT—At New Haven. Fertilizer 
analyses and trade values; Poultry foods (120). 

DELAWARE—At Newark. The San Jose 
scale insect (25). 

ILutinoIs—At Urbana. Potatoes; their cul- 
ture, fungus diseases, scab and leaf blight 
(40). 

Kansas—At Manhattan. Cattle poisoning 
by potassium nitrate; Mastitis (49). 

Krentucky—At Lexington. Notes on vege- 
tables (54). 

MaryYLanp—At College Park. The San Jose 
scale (32). 

MicHIiGAN—At Agricultural College. Pota- 
toes (119). Vegetable novelties and notions 
(120). Pests of the orchard and garden (121). 

MinnEsotra—At St Anthony Park. Grain 
and forage plants (40). 

MississipPI—At Agricultural College. Corn 
for grain and fodder (35). 

Nrw Yorx—At Ithaca. Cornell University. 
The cigar-case leaf roller in western New York 
(43). Damping off of seedlings (94). 

NortH CAROLINA—At Raleigh. North Caro- 
lina weather (94). Weekly weather crop bul- 
letins (10-13). 

NortaH Daxora—At Fargo. Treatment of 
smut in wheat; Treatment of potato scab (19). 

Oxu10o—At Wooster. Oats; varieties, seeding 
and smut (57). 

SoutH DakoTa—At Squashes 
(42). 

VreRMONT—At Burlington. 
tilizers (47). 

Virein1rAa—At Blackburg. Tests of varieties 
of wheat (41). 

West VirGin1A—At Morgantown. 
blight and scab (38). 
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PATENTED 1894. 


CLOTHES 


$1 EACH OR 6G FOR $65. 


Delivered Free on Receipt of Price. 


WASHES CLOTHES 


V7 Eaabawaes TT 


TELS BCILEeR 


Without Work 


WEAR 838 TIMES AS LONG 


Buy 6, Sell 5» 
That Makes Yours Free. 


BOLGIANO’S NEW STEAM CLOTHES WASHER. 


Gentlemen:—Your New Steam Clothes Washer is all you 
claim. [send $1 for another. Mrs. L. V. NUSSBAUM, !7 
East Green St., Hazleton, Pa. 


Gentlemen :—Your Steam Washer surprised me. I do not 
understand how such a small machine gets my clothes so 
pure and white and does all the washing for my family of 
nine, without me doing anyfof the old-fashioned scrubbing, 
ga is such hard work. MRs. JOHN FULKS, Baltimore, 
MC, 


| 
| 


I always use Bolgiano’s New Steam Clothes Washer. I 
could not do my work without it. It gives me entire sat- 
isfaction and I can wash lace and fine clothing better than 
in any other way. It cleans without tearing. Mrs. GEO. 
KIEL, Baltimore, Md. 

Your Steam Washer I use every Monday fand find it a 
great success and Jabor saver. MRS. LANGE, Baltimore,Md. 

Gentlemen :—Send us 6 Washers at once. Enclose $5. 
New York Police Dept., N. Y. 


THOUSANDS ARE NOW IN USE. P 
BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 22 EAST LOMBARD ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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By the Fireside. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 


A cricket is singing a song to me, 
As I sit in my chair and doze and dream 
By the light of embers that dull and gleam, 
While the wind plays low on the apple tree. 


And out from the shadows there comes a sketch, 
Clearer than any that are on the wall, 
For it shows me the scenes my dreams recall, 
And the lights and shades are the years that etch; 


And all of the figures I used to know 
Far back in the past, on the old home farm, 
When the days were full of a subtle charm, 
And even our work had its healthful glow. 


There is an old face, so lowing and sweet, 
And a kindly old man, with whitenin "hair, 
And boys and girls, I can see them there,— 
Ah me! that the years should have been so fleet! 





In a Woman’s Exchange. 
ELLIOTT. 

|NE SCARCELY realizes that 
it was in 1833 the first wo- 
man’s exchange was founded 
in America, when Philadel- 
phia opened what was called 
The ladies’ depository. That 
— word “ladies’’ expresses the 
spirit in which it was begun. For a woman to 
do work for money in these days was consider- 
ed a downward step, and that feeling for years 
hindered the progress of the exchange, but to- 
day. fortunately, such silly ideas are dying out, 
and the working woman is one of the pillars 
of society. It is, however, for the woman who 
cannot go out in the world to earn her own 
living that the exchange is of such widespread 
value. The woman whose needs are beyond 
her income can do a great deal of work which 
will bring good prices, and yet she lives at 
home attending to home duties. 

The exchanges of this country, although 








often founded in asmall way by private 
individuals, are largely coming under the 
control of the Young Women’s Christain 


association, whose excellent management ex- 
tends their field and influence. Entering one of 
their pleasant salesrooms, say in a small city, 
—for even many a village has its own flourish- 
ing exchange,—you will find how widely va- 
ried is the women’s work that finds quick sales 
there. 

Let me describe one I visited the other day, 
which had its 70 consignors, and last year sold 
about 31900 worth of goods. Its sale department 
occupies three pleasant rooms on the first floor 
of au old-fashioned house. In the first room 
you find glass cases filled with women’s handi- 
work of all sorts and prices. There are plain, 
useful articles like big kitchen aprons of 
checked gingham or white lawn, warm bed- 
room slippers knitted shawls, babies’ sacques 
and crocheted bootees, infants’ clothes, bags 
of all sorts, laundry, shoe, darning, shopping 
and school bags, underclothing, from a piain 
nightgown at one dollar to a dainty muslin 
creation fit for an exquisite trousseau. There 
are dusting caps and dusters, big tufted com- 
fortables, sofa cushions, crocheted laces, mit- 
tens both in wool and silk, penwipers, stuffed 
animals for children’s toys, pillowcases and 
pillow shams, home-knitted stockings, sun- 
bonnets, andeven rag carpets and homemade 
rugs. 

Then there were the products of daintily ar- 
tistic fingers,—exquisite drawn work, deco- 
rated china, linen embroidered and etched, 
lovely lamp shades, tapestries and every fancy 
article for ornament or use which could be 
embroidered or painted in oil or water color 

‘This,’”’ said the clever young manager of the 
exchange, “gives you a slight idea of the work 
our consignors send in, and some of the women 
whose goods we sell make a tidy little income 
out of their contributions. I find that plain, 
useful things are much in demand, and if [ 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 +400 PURE 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


The larger cake is the more con- 


venient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tre Procter & Gamare Co., Cin’ti, 








looked up my books you might discover that 
two women who made the most money last 
season were those who contributed a beauti- 
fully braided rug and a daintily made infant’s 
wardrobe. Strange enough, too, both of these 
consignors are cripples. Our experience is 
that if a thing is well made, something of a 
novelty and not too expensive, the consign- 
ment will sell and be followed by many an or- 
der. Outside the goods you see here we have 
one woman who is kept fairly busy with clean- 
ing and mending fine laces, another can cover 
furniture as cleverly as an upholsterer, at a 
lower price. One woman cleans gloves and 
all sorts of wear tbat gets dirty, in a way of her 
own which brings her lots of custom, while an- 
other has her hands fullin preparing dainties 
for the sick. She makes beef tea, chicken 
broths and delicious jellies, so that now doctors 
and nurses call for them steadily. She has 
perhaps hit on one line of work which is always 
paying and in good demand.” 

Then a glimpse into the food department is 
an interesting one. Glass cases in the second 
room are filled with good things while the 
shelves of a big pantry near by and a large re- 
frigerator are filled to overflowing with vi- 
ands both dainty and substantial. There are 
cakes, cookies, pies. doughnuts, bread of every 
kind, puddings steamed and baked, jellies, 
desserts, ice cream and sherbets, preserves, 
canned fruits, salads, pickles and sauces. 

Then there is the lunch room, where con- 
signors provide the food that is served daily. 
Every dish is 5c,and you may choose from 
soup, clam chowder, beans and brown bread, 
sandwiches, pie, cake, coffee, tea, cocoa and 
milk. 

One question which is frequently asked by 
the woman whose ambition is to make money 
in catering for a woman’s exchange is “What 
can I do?” and ten to one she tries all sorts of 
things. She may be able to paint in an ama- 
teurish fashion, and send in some badly deco- 
rated china which will not sell, when she can 
make graham bread which would coin her a 
good many dollars a week. 

So let each one carefully study her own 
eapability and then stick to what she can do 
best. ILknow ofan exchange where an old 
Scotch lady who can make perfectly delicious 
shortbread has so many orders that she bakes 
eight or ten tins full every day, and in one 
year coined $650 from its sale. Here is simply 
an individual case; if you willonly set your 
wits to work you may perhaps do likewise with 
something else. Thistime of the year every 
farmer’s wife has quantities of things growing 
which with a little work may be turned into 
Americandollars. There is fruit of every sort, 
from pears that will make delicious preserves 
to plenty of things that will pickle, to say 
nothing of luscious apple pie and many anoth- 
er dainty for which sheis renowned. Try it, 
and if I can aid in any way by advice or inform- 
ation as to where and how and what to send, 
write to me [Elliott] in the care of this paper. 


ee 


Canning Sweet Corn.—For every 8 quarts of 
corn cut from the cob use 1 ozof tartaric acid. 
Dissolve the acid in boiling water and cook 
acid and eorn together, using plenty of water 
so the corn will not burn. To prepare the corn 
for thetable, use a level teaspoonful of soda 
to each quart of corn and a tablespoonful of 
white sugar, with salt to taste. The following 
method is also satisfactory, but I do not like 
the corn quite as well as when acid is used: 
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and Head Noises relieved by using 
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Cut the corn from 15 average-sized ears, crowd 
Mason’s glass cans as full as possible, heap a 
little on the top, screw on the covers, wrap @ 
cloth around each jar, put into cold water and 
boil three hours after the water begins to boil. 
Then open each can for aminute or two, seal 
and boil an hour.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 





Unfermented Grape Juice.—Pick over grapes, 
place in a porcelain or granite kettle, water to 
barely cover, boil until the skins burst, strain. 
Add half as much sugar as juice; boil 10 min- 
utes. Can and seal closely. Keep in a cool, 
dry, dark place. 





Covers that Stick.—A fruit jar cover which 
will not readily come off should be inverted 
and the top put in hot water for a minute or 
two. Then the cover yields toa very slight 
effort. 


Boston Baked Beans.—Soak over night in 
cold water, 1 quart white pea beans. In the 
morning, drain off the water, put them intoa 
kettle, cover with fresh cool water with 1 tea- 
spoonful saleratus. When the water is scald- 
ing hot (not boiling), drain again, rinse and put 
the beans into a bean pot, with 1 lb New England 
salt pork that has been well scraped and 
slashed through the rind. Put it into the cen- 
ter of the beans, having the rind on a level of 
the beans, about two inches below the top of 
the bean pot. Pour over 2 tablespoons Porto 
Rico molasses and cover with hot water. Bake 
12 hours in a moderate oven, replenishing 
with water to prevent the beans burning or 
sticking, but not enough for boiling. Serve 
hot.—[N. E. H 


Aunt Ban’s Cream Puffs.—Mrs Bert Grindle 
asks for a recipe for cream puffs. My cream 
puffs have always met with praise and if she 
will follow my directions closely I think she 
will be satisfied with the result. The ingredi- 
ents are 4 cup sugar, 4 cup butter, 4 eggs, 1 cup 
milk, 1 cup dry flour, 1 cup hot water. (I al- 
ways use a coffee cup.) Put the hot water 
and butter in a basin on the stove and boil to- 
gether, stirring in the dry flour while boiling. 
Stir fast, and as soon as well stirredin, re- 
move from the stove. When cold add 3 eggs, 
not beaten, one at a time. Drop by table- 
spoonfuls on a buttered tin and bake in a quick 
oven 25 minutes, being careful not to open the 
oven door more than is absolutely necessary. 
This makes 15 puffs. While this is cooling, 
before adding the eggs, I make the cream. I 
use a pail to make it in. Add 3 teaspoons 
flour to the sugar, then the eggs, beat, then the 
milk, and boil in a kettle with a little water, 
as for any custard; flavor with vanilla. When 
both this and the puffs are cold open and fill. 
Let me know if you have good success and like 
these.—[Aunt Ban. 








THE GOOD COOK. 


Peaches in Various Forms. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 

Peach shortcake is even better than one of 
strawberries. Into 1 quart of sifted flour mix, 
by three or four siftings, 2 heaping teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, 1 teaspoon salt, and 3 
teaspoons sugar. Next rubin lightly 2 table- 
spoonfuls of butter and add enough water or 
sweet milk to form a dough that can be mixed 
with a spoon, but not sufliciently stiff to han- 
dle. Bakeintwo round shallow tins lined 
with greased paper, in a quick oven. When done 
butter each cake, and over one spread a thick 
layer of peaches sliced thin. Powder well with 
sugar and cover with the other cake. Dusta 
little fine sugar overthe whole and eat with 
plenty of rich cream. 

Peaches and rice may be anew combination 
to some. Boil 3 tablespoonfuls of cleaned rice 
in 1 pint of milk, with sugar to taste, and flav- 
or with vanilla. Allow it to cool. Meanwhile 
prepare a custard by boiling together 1 gill of 
milk and the yolks of four eggs, which mix in- 
to the rice. Beata gill of cream to a froth 
with a little sugar and just a pinch of gelatine 
dissolved in a spoonful of water. Stir this 
lightly into the mixture, fill a mold and set 
on ice. Cut afew peaches in halves and sim- 
mer them in a sugar and water syrup for half 
an hour, then drain and allow to cool. Lastly 
turn out the form of rice onto a plate and ar- 
range the peaches around it. 

For peach marmalade may be used an in- 
ferior quality of fruit or broken pieces and par- 
ings left after preserving. To a pound of 
peaches is allowed ? tb of sugar, either white 
or brown. Put the fruit on the fire by itself 
and heat slowly, with frequent stirrings to 
prevent scorching. When it has boiled 45 min- 
utes add the sugar and cook 5 minutes longer, 
stirring constantly. Then forevery 2 pounds 
of fruit mix in the kernels of 6 peach stones 
chopped fine andthe juice of a lemon. Cool 
partially and put up in small jars or jelly- 
glasses. 

Sweet pickled peaches require 10 lbs of fruit, 
6 lbs of sugar, 1 qt of vinegar, 1 tablespoonful 
of cloves, 1 of mace, 1 of cinnamon, and all are 
boiled together until the peaches are soft. 
Should there seem too much syrup take out 
the fruit and boil it down to the proper quan- 
tity. Can the same as preserves. 

Peach butter is a good, old-fashioned delica- 
cy. Peel nice, ripe fruit and cook with sufii- 
cient water to boil it soft. Then sift through a 
colander, removing the pits. Measure, and for 
each quart of peach pulp put 14 1bs of sugar 
and stew slowly for an hour. Stir often and 
be careful that it does not burn. May he put 
up in either glass or stone jars but should be 
kept in a cool place. 

Peach Syrup.—Remove the skinfand pits 
from very soft peaches. “Spread on a cold 
platter, cover with sugar and allow it to 
stand over night. In the morning, drain off 
the juice and to it add a dozen peach kernels, 
pounded fine. Heat thoroughly. When the 
syrup does not seem thick and rich, put on 
more sugar and stir until it dissolves. Cool, 
strain through a cloth and bottle. This makes 
afine flavoring for creams and ices or a pleasant 
drink with water. 





Dried Fruits Wholesome and Palatable. 
A TEACHER OF COOKING. 





Apples, peaches, prunes, prunelles, raspber- 
ries and blueberries are used commonly in the 
dried form. All ofthem are inexpensive, and 
when rightfully prepared, wholesome and pal- 
atable. Of course much time is needed to pre- 
pare them so that they will ‘‘tempt both eye 
and palate,’”’ but the result usually amply re- 
pays one for the labor. 

The apples and prunes require the addition 
of lemon juice to give the needed acid. All of 
these fruits require long soaking and slow 
cooking, with the addition of sugar when near- 
ly done if you wish to have them in perfection. 
Many, almost endless in fact, are the ways in 
which you can use these fruits, either alone or 
in combination; pies, puddings, cakes and 
Sauces are made from them. Hygienically, of 
fonrse. von should serve all fruit in the sim- 
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plest possible way, but simple combinations 
may be used which are extremely wholesome 
and will tempt oftentimes an appetite which 
otherwise would take nothing. Many house- 
keepers still dry the windfall apples, sweet 
and sour, and thus have their own supply ready 
for spring. Blueberries are also prepared in 
the same way, although now the majority can 
them, a method, it seems to me, far preferable 
to the first. 

Dates and figs are usually classed under the 
dried fruits and they are by far the most im- 
portant so far as the amount of nourishment is 
concerned. The ordinary fruits furnish us 
with a certain flavor and some laxative proper- 
ties which render them very important. In 
the figs and dates, however, we find a large 
amount of real nourishment, and they furnish 
in their simplest form one of our most whole- 
some desserts. To those who do not care for 
the pressed fig, there is the pulled fig, which 
can be steamed and served with cream and 
sugar. 

If people who must economize closely would 
make use ofthe inexpensive dried fruits and 
use them for their desserts the greater part of 
the year, 1 believe their health would be much 
better than it is at present, and the cost of 
living would be reduced in a perceptible de- 
gree. 

Drying is very simple. The fruit is simply 
pared, cored and sliced, then spread on boards 
or cloths in the sun, being taken in at night 
and turned from day to day until perfectly 
dry. The prepared product is then placed in 
a moderate oven and thoroughly heated; care 
must be taken that it does not scorch or brown. 
It is then, while hot, turned into bags and 
closely tied. Late in the fall some farm- 
ers place immense racks high over 
the kitchen stove and continue the dry- 
ing far into the winter. Evaporators are 
sometimes fitted up in the house, but many do 
not like the result so well asthe simpler 
“dried apple.’’ The flavoris not so natural. 
Pumpkin or squash, stewed until very dry, is 
sometimes spread thinly on tins and placed in 
& moderate oven until perfectly dry. It will 
then keep for any length of time. Great care 
rust be taken in drying it thatit does not 
brown, otherwise it will have a bitter taste. 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Says Least, Loves Most.— Perhaps some of the 
male Tablers are ‘outing’ now, sothere may 
be room fora small man witha large famil 
and some valuable experience in domestic af- 
fairs, to say tolIris that doubtless there are 
some men who lack consideration for their 
wives, but the average married man is too 
busy and practical to keep up honeymoon 
demonstrations ad infinitum. The quiet, 
thoughtful, industrious man who says least 
about itis usually the one who loves most. As 
a rule, a woman livesin and for the present— 
but a man with dependents to provide for has 
to forecast the future as well as to grapple 
with the everyday labors and véxations of 
life. Ifsome women were better schooled in 
the art of managing a man, and would “‘cut 
their sleeves according to his means,” they 
might be much happier.—[Senex. 











Woman-Proof.—Bet’s John, your letter was 
splendid. The Scotch Highlander’s costume 
would be woman-proof. What does Spitfire 
think of the new woman ?—[Mary Ann. 


Seek First the Kingdom.—The way to make a 
ood living is to lean on God and trust him 
ee wisdom and every good thing. Labor and 
toil and sweat and sharp trading are all van- 
ity unless God is with us. Humanity is a 
poor, helpless, perishing lot without God. 
Seek first and last and all the time the King- 
dom of God and all these things shall be add- 
ed. No matter how much we seek of the 
world itis labor lost, it is disappointment 
after disappointment until the heart grows 
sick and faint and suicide often results.—{Han- 
sen. 


Asked and Answered.—In reply to the inquiries 
about the yeast rule, my recipe calls for one 
dozen small hops, not bunches. The word 
canaille used in this sense means a coarse 
wheat flour which was called by our grand- 
mothers ‘‘middlings.’’ Very likely it cannot 
be found at the mill or feed stores, but entire 
wheat flour will answer the same purpose. 
[Carrie Mav Ashton. 
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Seeing in the Asked and Answered column 
that someone wanted a recipe for the cure of 
freckles, I thought I would send it to her di- 
rect, but instead of getting one request, as I 
exepected, letters are coming from all over the 
country asking me for a cure for freckles. Ac- 
cordingly I send mine for publication as fol- 
lows: Put one ounce of powdered gum of ben- 
zoin in pint of whisky; to use, put in water in 
wash bow] till it is milky, allowing it to dry 
without wiping. This is perfectly harmless. 
[A Reader. 

Here is a nice grace for a child: 

God is great and God is good, 

And we thank him for this food. 

By his hand must all be fed; 

Give us, Lord, our daily bread. Amen. 
—([Frank Thatcher. 

Where can I get a short sketch of Helen 
Keller’s impressions of life ?—-[Frank Thatcher. 

If Mrs E. T. Lamb will heat scorched lard 
very hot and drop in it raw sliced potatoes, it 
will greatly improve it. Nothing will com- 
pletely restore it.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 

In reply to Mrs Richard Walsh, we canno 
furnish the quilt patterns. 

Can someone tell me how olives are prepar- 
ed and put up for market? Someone once 
said small green pee could be prepared the 
same way and make a very good substitute for 
the olive. I wish totry afew this summer. 
[E. B. R. 

Will some one please give directions for cro- 
cheted slippers? Also recipe for mixed mus- 
tard pickles ?—[{A Subscriber. 

Will some one kind] 7 a recipe for spic- 
ed cucumber sheliies.—¥ . D.G. 





Purify by Agitation.—Our cistern water got 
tosmelling bad. I heard that agitation would 
help the trouble, and tried pumping out of and 
back into the cistern through a hose attached 
toa pump nozzle. A few minutes work made 
avery noticeable improvemeut. It is simple 
easy and effective; every one so troubled 
should try it.—[H. C. B. 
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at our place of manufacture, 
Jnamely, Dorchester, Mass. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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Wy 8 MANN 
Cures Bhewmotion, Selesien, Chronic Diseases and 
Nervous Ailments in either man or woman, from 
any cause, where medicines fail. Write for 
large illustrated Catalogue and sworn evidence of 
these facts. Avoid imitations ot the Owen Belt. 

THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT & APPLIANCE CO. 
211 State St., Chicago, Ill. « 
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HOME AND ITS ADORNMENT. 


Practical Picture-Framing. 


J. MARION SHULL. 
































Handsome carved frames are very expen- 
sive, and paste frames, though less so, are of- 
ten undesirable, as the design is frequently 
mutilated. However, with moderate skill very 
pretty frames can be made of plain wood. For 
a medium or large-sized picture let the mate- 
rial be three or four inches wide and 4 inch 
thick, of some nicely grained wood. Oak is 
very pretty and in good taste, and if procured 
ready dressed, as it should be, cannot be ex- 
celled. The pieces should be cut so that the 
inner or shorter edge is just one inch shorter 
than the picture to be framed. 
The corners are the most difficult part, but 
unless you are a professional joiner do not try 
to make an “invisi- 
f ble” joint, as it will 
cae always result in fail- 
— jure. Cut them care- 
fully at an angle of 
45 degrees, making 
them fit snugly. Pic- 
ture-frame makers 
usually nail the 
| pieces together with 
| long, slim brads, 
FIG I. ete driven through from 
the eige, but this is very hard to do without 
special appliances, in fact, almost impossible. 
Fig 1 shows an inoffensive way of over- 
coming this difticulty. A piece of hard wood 
~ of an inch thick is eut to a _ right-angle 
as seen in the cut; this is fastened securely to 
the back of the frame with screws, and 4 inch 
from the inner edge, thus holding the corner 
and at the same time forming a place for the 
glass and picture. The body of the frame 
should be thoroughly polished with sandpaper 
and furnished with corners somewhat like 
that at Fig 2. These corners consist of two 
pieces, each § in thick, the one being a perfect 
square, tacked or glued upon the corner of the 
frame; the other, an openwork design or 
scroll, sawed out with a scroll-saw, or if this is 
not convenient, a carved rosette, glued upon 
the first. The frame done, give it three 
successive coats of thin varnish,and when per- 
fectly dry it is ready for use. Put the glass in 
place, and back of it the stretcher or picture, 
and secure it firmly. To keep out dust, place 
a heavy sheet of manilla paper over the back 
of the picture and fasten the edge all around 
with tacks or glue to the back of the frame; 
if with tacks, use very small ones, such as 








Fig 2. 
are used in tacking window-shades to the 
rollers. 
This is offered merely as a suggestion which 
the practical mind can easily grasp, adjusting 
the minor details to suit the individual taste. 





For Tidy, Scarf End, Etc. 


MRS C. W. KRATT. 





Take a piece of common sized wire, bend it 
the shape of a hairpin, having the prongs half 
an inch or more apart. Use No 70, crocheting 
cotton, make a loop on your needle, hold the 
hairpin in the left hand, rounding end up, 
place the needle with the stitch on it facing 
you, pass the thread back of the hairpin, ch 


one through the pin, turn the pin to the left,* 
ch one, ones ¢ under the 


ieft thread that is 


MOTHERS 





AND 


toward you, turn the pin to the left and con- 
tinue as from * until you have twenty-eight 
loops on either side, letting them slip off the 
pin as it is too full, join together and cut the 





thread, draw the thread through the whole 
twenty-eight loops of one side, tie and cut it. 
This inakes the center of the wheel. With the 
hairpin work another strip of loops, having 
fifty-five on either side, join and cut the 
thread, one s ¢ in first loop of strip just made, 
ch one,j one s cin loop of wheel, ch one, twos 
cin next two loops of strip, ch one, repeat 
from + around the wheel, join and cut the 
thread, work another strip of loops, having 
one hundred and nineteen on either side, join 
and cut the thread, repeat as from first *. The 
wheel can be made any size preferred by add- 
ing more or less rows of loops. A pretty tidy 
can be made by joining together a number of 
the suiall center wheels. 


Outline Pattern on Bolting Cloth. 
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Dainty Pincushions. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 





The housekeeper who values pretty trifles 
always likes to learn of something new in pin- 
cushions. The fad at present is for cushions of 
the agricultural and horticultural varieties. 
One of the latter shows a cluster of bulrushés. 
A. piece of thin, straight cane, or branch of a 
bush is covered with green satin of the proper 
shade. One end of the cane is wound to the 
size of a bulrush with perfumed wadding which 
is afterwards covered with brown velvet or 
plush. These are tied with green satin ribbon 
about midway of their length and a loop fas- 
tened behind by which they are to be suspend- 
ed from the wall at the side of the bureau or 
dressing table. 

Beet and carrot pincushions look much pret- 
tier than they sound. They are quite simply 
made, of corded silk of the right color, stuffed 
with perfumed cotton or wadding and finished 
with a few artificial green leaves. For a pres- 
ent to a gentleman friend, a biscuit or cres- 
cent shaped cushion is covered with white satin 
and embroidered with the college arms or 





DAUGHTERS 








with his monogram in a delicate shade of As- 


iatic filo floss. In the case of the college arms, 
use college colors ; the monogram can be work- 
ed with your own or your friend’s favorite 
color. 


BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 


For Canning.—D. F.; G:ood-quality acid or 
sub-acid apples are best. Fall Pippin, Graven- 
stein and Porter among fall sorts,Greening, Ben 
Davis, Baldwin and Roxbury Russet among 
winter sorts are also good. Avoid apples of 
the Fameuse type. Among pears, Bartlett is 
best and most salable, after which comes Seckel 
and Bosc, but the first is the best for profit. 


Sphinx Moths.—Miss M. M., Lake Elmo: 
The specimen forwarded is the larva of one of 
the sphinx moths (Thyreus abbotii). It is a 
voracious feeder, but not often numerous 
enough to do much harm. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances they can be easily controlled by 
hand picking; if a remedy is needed for use on 
a larger scale, spray with paris green in water, 
+ lb of green to each 40 gallons. 











Stock and Dairy Replics.—H. W. Edwards is 
informed that the usual method of causing a 
lopped horn to grow upright is to scratch it 
down with a piece of glass at a point opposite 
the bend, a little at a time, say once a fort- 
night. This will make the growth tend in 
the desired direction, which may be hastened 
by a brace to be gently tightened from time to 
time.——L. F. C. refers to Acme milk tester 
or lactometer, sold by Franklin Educational 


Co of 15 Harcourt street, Boston, Mass. ——H. 
C. B.: Sunlight is death to tuberculosis germs ; 
let sun and air into your cow stables.——W. 


L.: Milking tubes are sold by all makers of or 
dealers in dairy impleinents and supplies. If 
you don’t see in our advertising columns the 
card of breeders of the cattle you want, put a 
little ad in our Farmers’ Exchange department 
stating what you want, and you will hear from 
a lot of breeders. 





Bullet Holes and Borers.—H. C. Remington, 
Furnas Co, Neb, sends two pieces of apple 
bark containing punctures and wants to know 
the reason for the holes as the tree appears 
thrifty and no insect can be found. The piece 
of bark with the round hole was injured by a 
bullet from a pistol or small rifle. The other 
has been injured by the flat-headed borer. 
This grub comes from eggs deposited in June 
on the sunny side of the apple, pear, quince 
or mountain ash. The larva remains in the 
wood two years. During the winter it passes 
its time deep in the body of the tree. In sum- 
mer it works just beneath the bark, causing in- 


jury and often the death of the tree. 
Oo prevent damage by this insect, 
‘shade the body of the tree, from the 
day of planting, by wrapping with 


marsh hay, rye straw, paper, or encircle with 
eight laths woven together by means of copper 
wire. This protects the trunk from sun scald 
which usually precedes the deposition of eggs. 
The laths also prevent injury from mice and 
rabbits during the winter. If newly-planted 
trees of all kinds are washed in June, July or 
August with a strong lye or soft soap solution, 
the eggs will be destroyed. The larvze can be 
dug out with a knife in the summer and a wire 
in winter when more deeply located. To pre- 
vent bullet wounds hang a few of the lazy 
tramps that do careless shooting and take pis- 
tols and guns away from the boys. 





Grasses, Weeds, Etc.—A subscriber sends 
us @ grass which springs up in fields 
after timothy has run out. It is Fes- 


tuca pratensis, or meadow fescue, a species 
introduced from Europe, and sown main- 
ly in mixtures for hay meadows; the seed 
may be had of the larger dealers, like Vaugh- 
an’s seed store of Chicago, W. Atlee Burpee & 
Co of Philadelphia, Peter Henderson & Co of 
New York, or W. W. Rawson & Co of Boston. 
——C. C. B.: By all means root out and kill 
Russian thistle before it goes to seed. B. H. 
L.: Dactylis glomerata, or orchard grass, is so 
called because it thrives in rather moist, shady 
places ; it may be cut two oreven three times 
in a favorable season. 








Agriculturist Strawberry.—This berry was 
introduced by the proprietors of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST 30 years ago. Its intro- 
duction marked an important era in straw- 
berry culture, as it was the largest American 
strawberry introduced up to that time. It 
originated with Seth Boyden, Newark, N J. It 
may still be found in some gardens and nurser- 
ies but for general culture it has been super- 
seded by better flavored and firmer varieties. 





